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CHAPTER XXIV. 


_Axp Lord Kingsford drove home, and ate his 
dinner in solitary state, for Tommy was now 
despatched to bed at a very early hour; and as 
he smoked his cigar, pacing the avenue in the 
moonlight, his mind was entirely taken up 
with his long interview that same afternoon 
with Rosamond. Every word, every look, he 
recalled again and again. At least she was 
constant to him in one way. She would never 
marry, nay, though he had dangled the bait 
of & coronet before her eyes, and that is a 
bauble that dazzles most young ladies. 

ow furious she had been when she sprang 

. the steps, and how incredulous about 
ommy’s mother. Once this visit of Tommy’s 
to the south was over he would fight with fate 
no longer; he would claim Rosamond, un- 
natural mother though she was. Artfal actress, 
there was something about her that drew him 
towards her, despite of all. He would rather 
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have her little finger than all the rest of the 
women in the world put together. Her look, 
her touch, her voice had power to thrill every 
fibre of his heart—a power which ‘no other 
living being ever could, would, or should pos- 
sess, He was nearly revealing himself; his 
heart was for once on the eve of overmaster- 
ing his head, and his heart was ultimately to 
carry the day. 

She had successfally withstood one test— 
rank, and ere he restored her to favour, he 
meant to try her by another—poverty. 

He etood in the avenue, his cigar between his 
lips, his eyes fixed on the woods of Violet 

ill, just visible across the valley. 

“Little do our good neighbours know that 
the roof over there shelters the mistress of 
Armine Court,” he said to himself with a 
smile, “and a very go0d mistress she will 
make too,” glancing at the pile behind him. 
“TI wish I was as certain she would bs a good 
~ eerie a tossing his cigar into the grass 
with a sigh, “ as she said herself to-day no one 
could be cruel to Tommy ; and, after all,” now 
putting his hands in his pockets as he slowly 
sauntered towards the epen window of the 
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(‘‘LET ME LOOK AT YOUB HeND,’’ SAID THE HUSSAR, ‘SAND I WILL TELL ¥.U WaO YuU ARE!” 


dining-room. “Tommy and I must only take 
our chance,” 
- . a * 

And time went by. Tommy is completely 
restored to health, and he has been lefi in 
charge of a friend of Allan’s—a mature old 
dowager, Lady Greville, who has a dson 
of his age, whilst his father takes his horses 
up to Leicestershire and has some hunting, 
but he has not come for hunting alone. He 
knows that the Brands have taken a small 
hunting-box near Melton Mowbray, and that 
there are no more constant “ followers,” than 
Colonel Brand and Miss Dane. He has notseen 
them yet, He has got stabling for his nags, 
and is putting up at the Queen’s Head Hotel 
along with at least fifteen other hunting men. 

The first day he was out was wet—no 
Rosamond, no rheumatic Colonel Brand—but 
they had a good day’s sport, nevertheless, 
and Allan came home in very fair spirits. 
He had opened some of their eyes that day 
and no mistake, He was the only man out, 
except the first whip, who got over ‘‘ Annerley 
Brook,” flooded to the brim with a good 
eighteen feet of water. 
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Aftez.a tub, and changing his wet hunting 
things for dry clothes, Allam descended to the 
coffee-roem-quiteseady for his dinner. 

He was late—they were already at the soup 
and sherry, and conversation was both loud 
and brisk, At first it turned upon the day's 
run, and not a few curious eyes were fixed 
upon the dark, good-looking stranger, who took 
his place without shyness, and called for his 
£00 

He was a flyer, and no mistake—a regular 
first-flight man, come up, they heard, from 
the Oakley pack, to ride their heads 
off, All very fine when a man _ rode 
horses like his—animals worth from two to 
four hundred guineas—but the beggar could 
ride, They must confess there was no flinch- 
ing about him. 

This they had been discussing in a little 
knot before the fire previous to dinner, and it 
had been rumoured that he was not Mr. 
ford as stated, but Lord Kingsford, 

“‘Crabbie Crawfurd knows him,” said a 
little foxy-faced gentleman, “ but Crabbie is 
dining out—Crabbie is nothing if he is not. 
a society man,” 

Despite of Crabbie’s absente the stranger 
got on very well. He was @ true sporteman, 
modest about his own exploits, enthusiastic 
about henting, and by the time dinner was 
half over he wae as much af homewith every- 
body as if he hed lived among them for the’ 
last month, 


After s time the talk veered round to tite | looking fellow with the black beard and knook 
fair sex, this topic the arrival took | him down, but still he asked quite 
no cunt temach: on hort om With | coolly, once he had soothed his feelings with a 


anothes Maniac about “ ad 
- banting PS cubs gn 


rth-stoppers, 

However, at las‘, the introduction of one 
name ewased him to pause and, so to speak, 
prick up Bis ears, 

“ What becsme of Miss Dane to-day?” in- 
quired a fight-hefred young man, in a rather 


anxious tone of voise. Pardently as a 

“ Sheraant. = ape as} his opposite neighbour. He had wi 
she a om Fri = an acl this savage idea, and behaved dis- 
gentleman, “7 & bit sl cretion befitting his mine-and-t years, 
in but she has fish to fry— things ba@ come fo # crisis, and 
now “that she’s going to be| Rosamond must at lengttibetold. He 
th tell her, but not 80 soon. 

At tis ammouncement the stranger, who | ever hat Se hed not 


had been hitherto carefu 

colery Sea _ iy selecting a head of 
into the glues bowl,and fixed bis eyes upon the 
cearded man with @ look of angry interfoga- 
tion, 


‘““Who—who—is she going to mimery?” 
a:ked ber husband, rn. out the — 
with difficulty. 

“He has been hard hit, too,” thought the 
other. ‘‘Oh, to the great parti down here. 
A very good chap, Somers, elderly though, not 
suitable as to age, but any quantity of money, 
and that’s the main thing.” 

‘* But she has money of her own.” 

‘Pooh ! @ mere drop in the bucket, my dear 
sir! This man has seventy thonsand pounds 
pn He is a kind of Silver King in bis 


“ But 1.id not hear that it was settled yet 
a . cheery voice from lower daiwa 
all cite a say die; old man! give us 

is ‘Was pleasent for Allan to hear hie 
Wife's n&té bandied about in this fashion. He 
mast 686 Her, speak to her, and put & stop to 


titte at ny coat, 
don’t know what you oall settled,” 


Pim x 

rewled the other, facetiousiy, « | 

say that I saw her on his Gonch peda; es 

the box-seat, That generally means business ed 
Pook! nonsénee!’’ exclaimed the man at 

the foot of the table, contemptuonsly, “ If 

Scale 7 saw on the box-seat was 

mar © coachma 
— of etiaite.” Retohat hee 
““Qampbell, my dear boy,” said the be 
one in & paternal manner, ‘you mey on wall 





give her up gracefally. 
am uncommonly pretty girl, not # bit loud or 
fast, and a first-rate horsewoman. Any one 
ofus.would be proud to claim her, but this 
heavy weight—this seventy thousand pounds— 
clears the course and handicaps us all. Cheer 
up, cheer up! you're o’er young to marry yet. 
I wouldn't hear of it.” 


chair back without any preamble or apology, 
got up, and walked out of the room. 


with our flyer?” said the foxy-faced one, with 
a grin, 


opisiién about that, not being on familiar terms 
with his ’ 
whist Bis mot suited him nor his mental 


‘digestion—th 
« Whew! scts the wind inthat quarter? I 
Kitsge- | wonder if she is any 


tie facetious one. 
bunt wp a second, and call us out one by one.” 


He had gone out to the stables to see the two 
horses he bad out that day get their bucket of 


grael 
table 
aboot 
about-the 
mtth tostand. 


ogar— 


of these cheery 
Dave's husband wae 


We all know she’s 


At this crisis the latest comer pushed his 
‘‘Hullo! hullo! has the dinner disagreed 


I@on’t know about the dinner, can give no 
ive organs, but I can tell you 


e conversation about Miss Dane.”’ 
» 


His sister, or his cousin, or his aunt,’’ sang 
“Maybe he has gone to 


He had not gone to de anything of tte kind. 


apiece, amd be bedded down. To sit at 

and hear Miss Dane’s name bandied 
from lip to lip,.to listen to speculations 
marriage of his wife, was rather too 


He had felt inclined to go round to the jolly- 


“« Why the deuce shoulé he? How were any 
bachelors to know that Miss 
the table 


nr 


CHAPTER XX¥. 


“"Trere’s to be a grand masked ball 
at a country House about five mites from. this 
to-morrow,” said Crabbie button- 
holing Lord Kingstord late one evening in the 
smoking-room. “ Everyone for counties round 
is going, I’ve leave to bring a friend. Will 
youcome? Don’t say no if you’d rather say 

es,” 

? Everyone! That would of course include 
Rosamond. Yes, he thought he woald like to 

0. He was dying to see “her, and ina fancy 
svete and a mask he would say a few things 
to her that he dare not in his present cha- 
racter. 

‘*But I’ve not got any fancy kit!” he 
objected, after a pause. 

“Ob, don’t let that stand in your way. 
Nathan, from London, has sent a boxfal down 
on hire, all sorts and sizes, and you can suit 
yourself to the masthead.” 

* All right then, I'll go, 
give our names ?”’ 

"No, not till two o’clock—supper-time— 
when everyone unmasks; and it’s no end of 
fon! Stch surprises people get! There are 
no end of larks to be had, especially it you 
know who some of of the girls are, and what 
they mean to wear, as I do!” triumphantly, 

“Ah! Of course you mean to pass your 
information on to me?” eaid his friend with 
prompt decision. 


I suppose we don’t 


——s 
three—a Miss Stewart, a Miss Falls, and Miss 
Glen.” 

‘Ts that all?’’ said the other, ironic 

“‘T know Miss Glen. What is she going to 
pear in?” 

“Oh, the Queen of the Fairies. No less ang 
no more, and her friend is goizg as—what’s 
this ?—let me see,” rubbing his forehead medi. 
tatively. ‘‘Oh, I've got it now, an Austrian 
Chanoinesse, and they are both to wear long 
white dominos, with red stare on the—righs 
shoulder.” 

“You resem to have it all vory pat! Pray 
how did you find ont?” 

“ Oh easily enough !” exultantly, ‘‘I merely 
tipped the ladies’ maid, and she tipped me, 
the straight one,” laughing boisterously at 
his own joke. 
Lord 


—— ew but made particular note of 
the white ino and star in bis own mind, 
and of course there’}ll be no difficulty in find. 
ing out Rosamond, as she is a good halt head 
the taller of the two. 

The next evening beheld him dressed in the 
very splendid uniform of an Austrian Hussar, 


listened attentively to the 


figure,as his man remarked to himeelf when 
his master, taking up mask and gloves, ani 


." from the ball, 
figures were: 
Ere Sic. athens ae 


slong, 


pene en A al in a far-u 
corner, bi over eyes, bi 
aie tide Welbenly- ewes mete omer 
mood; he was lost in his.own and 
debating im his mind what he say to 
Rosamond when he met her. 

They were rather late arrivals when the 
drove up to the ——~ — 
were } ’ 
Basen et 2 ‘buzz of voices ands 


most motley air pervaded every hole and 
corner, Allthe party masked and entered. 
They, like everybody else, seemed looking 
round stealshily and warily, and ever on theif 
guard for fear they should be found out; bit 
after a while they, like the rest of the world, 
became emboldened, and plunged among the 
other guests, all glaring at each other witb 
reckless audacity. ; 

The white Hussar did not follow his com 
panions; he stood, with bis arms folded,.in# 
distant doorway, alone, his eyes roving 
and eagerly round the room. He saw no 
than four editions of Mary Queen of Scots, 
three Follys, half-a-dozen Swiss 
half-a-dozen fairies, hospital nurses, vival 
dieres, summers, winters—but yes, there wit 
one white domino—with three men in 
dance, and ——— one Me Sancing. re 
ally, carefully, he approached, by wary 8 
are cm the waltzers, and found himself clo# 
beside her. ‘ 

She was talking French, with much 
culation, and with the most perfect ease. 
different to her acquaintance with the 
when they were in Paris years ago! & 








‘*Well, if mum is the word, I-don’t mind if 
I do. Yon see I’m rather sweet on two or 


stout mask, Henry the Highth, p 
70,000-pounder, said Allan to himself, ¥# 
standing by. With the air of a proprisiit 


and most becoming it proved to his slight — 


some other ladies’ toilettes to | 
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throwi w a over his arm, hurried © 
downstate 7, in answer te various shouts 
* Come 
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snd with certain conseious pride iv .the 
#aent French of the fascinating Chanoinesss, 
Allan advanced now with a deep bow, and in 
the same language craved the honour of a 


“The lady looked a4 him searchingly, and, 
aiter some remark, accorded him a waltz rather 
arly. on ber programme, 
" vairondersho you ave?” she said, as ske 
soribbled down the worl Hussar opposite 
No, 10, witha laugh, “ or it you have the 
faintest idea of who I am, It’s more than 
probable, my good sir, that you mistake me for 
somebody else’; and, remember, if you are not a 
good danoer, I shall throw you over, for I’m 
very particular!” she remarked, with all. the 
licenseof a-mask. F : 

“T kmow you perfectly,” said the mask, stili 
in French, “I know your name, who you are, 
where you come from, and all-yeur- history since 
von were @ little girl; and as todaneing,” look- 
ing round the room supercilionsly, “it I could 

not dance better than. some of the people here 

I should go outand put an end to. myself.” 

“The foreigner’ crows. bravely,” saida deep 
voice, and Allan. beheld Orabbie. Campbell in 
hia jester’s dress, hie tongue in his cheek, his 
bands in -his poekets, standing among the 
circle, who, catching hig eyes, bestowed upon 
him ene rapid-teHiing wink. 

« Thef er erows:loudly enough, at any 
rate!” said mond. There:was:no, doubt 
that 4¢ was Rosamond, He recognized her 
hands—her pretty, little, slender hands, ** But 
give me deeds, not-words. I will prove him,” 
lookingrownd, ‘* Yowsay, my good sir, that you 
kaow my history, that you can tell all my life 
simee Lavas quite @ littlegirl. Pray answer me 
one-queation, Where did I spend most of my 
time after I lef achool? What was the name 
of the-place? ” 

“Deydd!” to her. amazement dropped in 
oue laconic syllable front beneath the stranger's 
black moustache, 

“Yes, yeo; I see you are a magician! I 
shall be quite afraid to dance with you.”’ 

It- was someone,she told herself, that knew 
her aud‘her smother. It was.no secret that 
the-had passed a good many years in that vil- 
lage among the Marshes, and her attention 
being taken offfor an instant by another wanuld- 
be-suiter, when she turned head agaim the 
Hussar: was gone. 

“Never mind,’ she;said to herself, “I shall 
see him again--at No. 10, and I. shall -croes- 
examine him :well,”’ 

She had almost forgotten all about him when 
No. 10 came round; and advancing with-a pro- 
found bow from aome remote doorway the 
mysterious ‘white Hussar claimed. this, the 
Manolo waltz ;aud enciveling her waist with » 
irm-arm, they. were soon swept away into the 
gav, eddying vortex, 

The Chanoinesse (who had discarded her 
long white cloak) danced weil, the Hussar still 
better. He had not boasted. overmuch; he 
was her best :partmer of the evening, as he 
steered skilfully'in and out, never losing step, 
never getting out-of time, holding ‘her jast 
steadily and firmly, She cast her mind at 
once among-all her aqquintances, to sce who 
this excellent dancer might be. Nothing in 
his step, or in anythivg about him, reminded 
her of amyonesheiknow. He was tall, and had 
dark hair and eyes; it was not Lord Kings- 
ford; he never-danoed. It was someane who 
knew her, 

“Who are. you?” she said, with a laugh, 
showing all her pearl teeth beneath the lace of 
her mask, as, after.a long ‘spin, they paused 
for & few moments ander the orchestra, but to 
this question the mask only replied by shaking 
hie head in a very decided manner. ‘ But you 
know you will have to declare yourself after 
supper, so you may just as well deolare your- 
self now,” 


«4 Come along,” he said, in English this time ; 

dou % let us lose any more of this delicious 
Waltz,” and thus adjured, she equally ready, 
ones more floated off, and thia time they kept 
it up to the very last bar. 


the mask, leading ber rather imperiously to- 


wards.a distant refreshment-room. 

‘* No, no—thanks; I bad an ice just row; 
but probably it’s one for me and two for yorr- 
self,’ smiling, 

“Mol Then Jet us come and sit in the 
winter garden and get cool.’ 

To this proposition she made no demur, 
and, arm-in-arm, they went down a long cor- 
ridor, into an enormous dimly-lit but sti!! 
sufficiently light conservatory, which was al- 
ready pretty fall. 

The mask evidently knew his way about, 
and conducted her to a retired bench, half- 
bidden, and yet not quite concealed, by a big 
Australian tree fern, and on whieh an ad- 
jacent coloured lantern threw snfficiency of 
light, whilst the music of a fountain close at 
hand lent its pleasant, drowsy, dreamy, trick- 
ling noise to the whole seene, and a statue of 
the god Cupid, blindfold, but with one eye 
peeping under the handkerobief, superintended, 
as it were, personally this charming little 
corner, where any moderately clever couple 
could see and hear-everybody, and remain un- 
perceived themeel ves. 

*¥ou can remove your mask if you are 
hot,” said the Htssar, coolly, as he took a 
seat beside her. “No one can gee you here,” 

tere you,’ with a laugh, fanning her- 
self rapidly. 

‘*¥¢ does not matter about me in the least. 
Let me- look at your hand, and I'll tell you 
who you are.” 

‘* You make me quite afraid of you,” hoidivg 
out her right hand as she spoke ; ‘* bat you are 
not as wise as-you think.” 

He turned it: over quite gravely, but with an 
air of deep respeet, and said,— 

*¥ou are Miss Dane—Miss Rosamond 
Dane.” 

“‘T wonder how you feund that out! 
posing I say I am not?” 

Pe would be quite right—you are not, in 
reality.” 

‘And, pray, who. else do-you take me for? 
¥ou may have two guesses,” playfally. 

“IT don’t want'to-guess ; I know,” 

‘You are verywiee,” ironically. 

“T am,” expressively, ‘wiser than most, 
You pass as unmarried to the world at large, 
but, in reality, you have been married for 
years. Youave Mrs. Allan Gordon.”’ 

At this annouscement—made-to her by the 
Hussar ia a low. voice, lkaning confidentially 
towards her—she uttered a little smothered 
exclamation, and dropped her fan: at his feet. 
He picked it up very carefully, and, handing 
it back to her, said,— 

“Arm Eright or not?” 

‘“You-are in one sense, and not in another ; 
but how did you find out my secret? There 
is only one person in the world who knows it 
besides myself and two women. Hie has told 
you! ” she exclaimed, removing her mask with 
hurried fingers, and revealing great startled 
eyes, flaming with indignation, anda face as 
white as her gown. 

‘‘No one hag told me your seoret. I knew 
it always,” myeteriously, “I can tell you 
your whole life, if you wish.” 

‘‘What—what do you know, you dreadful 
Hussar?” she asked, in a faint voice. 

“1 know of yourschool.days, of your grand. 
mother, of your lonely life at Drydd, till a 
stranger came—a stranger who rescued you 
from @ tramp one summer’s evening—now 
nearly six years ‘¢ 

* ¥es, yes,” she said, breathlessly. 

**T know of your grandmother's deaih, your 
marriage, your trip to Paris.’’ 

‘* Yes,” now trembling all over, “it is all 
true ; but, ob, clever, clever mask, since you 
know so much, can you tell me what became 
of him—of Alan Gordon?” 

‘Perhaps I could,” eaid the mask, signifi- 
cantly ; ‘ but I should have toask you one or 
two questions first, Mrs, Gorder.” 

“Tell me,” she gaspe@, with one had to 
her throat, ‘‘ie—is he dead ?” 

“Would you be glad if I said ‘yes? ” 


Sup- 





“You ranet have come re’reshment,” sald 
s 


malisfously. 








“ Don't torment me nor play with my feel- 
ings, you hatefnl, wicked mask, bat tell me 
what you know.” 

‘‘ Perbaps I may,” he rejoined, ‘if you tel? 
me one or twothings first, Tell me,” lowering 
his voice to a whisper, “tell me, Miss Dane, 
are you going to be married to this rich man 
with whom your name is so freely coupled — 
Mr. Somers ?” , om 

‘‘What is that to you?” she demanded, 
Ceiantly, 

“ Something; at any rate, I wish to know.” 

* Then your wish is not destined to ba 
gratified,” 

“ Be it go. 
Gordon.” 

This was a terrible alternative. The mack 
had a slow and impressive way of speaking 
(probably assumed) but that carried conviction 
with it to the ears of the pale and trembling 
Chanoinesse, 

This hateful mask, with his cool manners, 
folded arms, Hessian spurred boots, and ad- 
mirably shaped feet, with the ideal instep, 
was not, as she had at firet thought, a con- 
fidant of Lord Kingsford’s, for he knew 
nothing of Drydd, nor her first meeting with 
Allan, He was either a friend of Allan’s or 
the devil! 

“Am I to make any reply?” he asked, 
presently. 

‘Yes, she assented, feebly; “the gentle- 
men-you mention has aeked me to marry him, 
bat I have net given him an answer yet. EI 
am to have » week to consider it” 

‘And what is your anewer to be?” con- 
tinued the mask, rather sharply. 

“J think you are presuming too far. Yon 
are overstepping every boundary; even the 
license of a mask has limits,” she said, with 
uncontrollable indignation. 

*‘And I do not—there is the difference,” 
decidedly. ‘‘Are you going to give me an 
answer, Mrs, Gordon? Are yoa going to 
marry this man or not?” he demanded, with 
a ring of repressed emotion—it might be pas- 
sion—in his voice. 

“Tem! since you will know,” she replied, 
turning on him, and confronting him de. 
fiantly. 

“You are!” seizing her roughly by the 
arm, “and why?”’ 

» Pray, strike me!” she exclaimed, with 
withering sarcasm. “I know you would 
like to do it, white Hussar! You have no 
seruples of any kind, and it ie not a bit more 
cowardly than forcing yourself into the con- 
fidence of a miserable woman, who is com- 
pletely in your power.” 

Pee mask dropped her-wrist with an air cf 
compusction, and che proceeded, in a low, 
quiet tone, — 

“What is it you want from me? 
money?” 

“No, no!” with energy; “ don’t think that 
of me,” anxiously, ‘‘I am a rich man; bnt 
tell me-why you are going to marry for money ? 
What is money to you?” he asked, in an 
eeger, almost tremulous whisper. 

“You, who already know so much, must 
know that I have nothing in my own home to 
compensate me for my unhappy past— 
nothing!” wringing her bands, ‘*My mother 
and I have always been strangers. We never 
met tili I was eighteen, and since then cir- 
cumstances have estranged us. We have 
nothing in common. I am tired of this 
hollow, gay life; is means nothing to me; I 
want a peacefal home of my own, where I can 
do some good,” 

* Meaning when you will have a weak- 
minded man to deal with, and the spending of 
a thousand pounds a week,’ said the Husgar, 
bitterly. 

‘“"You are wrong! I shall have enormous 
possibilities of doing good. I shall only look 
upes myself as a stewerd for that money. [ 
shall -paild schools, almsheuses, tenements, 


You will hear no more of Allan 


Is it 





an orphanage. I shall build apd endow 
churches,” on) 
“Stop, stop! Spare me the edifying re- 


cits)!" putting vp bis hand; ‘tant this rich 
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old man, you love him, of course—for his 
money,” with a sneer, 

“I do not love him. You may spare your 
sneers. I don’t profess to love him, and he ia 
content.” : 

‘* He thinks, poor old fool, that it will come 
in time.” 

“He does not, you wicked, hateful mask! 
He knows that I respect and like him, and 
that is enough for him.” 

“16 would not be enough for me, then,” 
calmly refolding his arms. 

‘‘You—and who cares for you? No one, 
I'm sure! ’’ mockingly. 

“ Very likely not,’’ quite placidly; “ but 
some day or other you may see and love a 
younger and handsomer man.  Gooduess 
knows you might easily do that,” contemp- 
tuously; “and you may even run away with 
him. I wonder if it will be ‘enough for him ’ 
under these circumstances.” 

“T see you brought me here only to iasult 
me!” saii Rosamond, rising with much dig- 
nity. “You need not come with me ;I prefer 
finding my own way back alone. 

“ Btay!” rising and rudely interposivg him- 
self between her and her only mode of exit. 
“Do not leave me in anger. You have tuld me 
that you are going to marry again, and this 
time for money ; that you may do good works, 
and thus, I suppose, to your own conscience 
-expiate some deed that wears and frets it day 
by day—if conscience you have. And talking 
of evil deeds, consciense, and such matters 
brings me to my third, and last, question. 
Tell me,” he said, leaning over her, and taking 
each of her hands io his. ‘‘Tell me, 
Rosamond Gordon, on your honour and 
word,” and looking her full in the face, 
‘“‘ what have you done wi:h your child?” 





CHAPTER XXVI, 
** Any is even this not to be spared me?” 


he cried, staggering slightly, with ashen lips | 
and wild, agonised eyes; then sinking once | 


more down on the seat from which she had 
just risen she buried her face in her hands, 
and wept bitterly. 

The masked Hussar, standing by immovable, 
and as unmoved as fate, observed her shaking 
shoulders, observed the tears one by one steal- 
ing through her fingers and falling on her lap 
without a qualm of pity. 

Fortunately for them the winter garden was 
empty—the weird strains of one of Strausa’s 
valses had called all dancers back to the ball- 
room. How strange it sounded, this dance 
music and this accompaniment of a woman's 
sebs ; but these sobs had no effect upon Allan. 

‘*It is remorse,” he said to himself, em- 
phatically. ‘She is sorry now, and well she 
may be! Well, I am waiting,” he said, when 
the first passionate outburst had subsided and 
her sobs had died away into long-drawn, gasp- 
ing sighs. 

er next movement took him completely off 
his guard. 

‘*How dare you!” she cried, vehemently, 
“‘ you bad man! who for your own ends wish to 
get me into your power, and to crush me to the 
earth |” pausing, and struggling for composure, 
as she gazed at him with wet, defiant eyes, as 
of some poor deer driven to bay, ‘‘ How dare 

you so much as name my poor little baby to 
me! Did you think, did you hope, that I 
murdered it?” she asked, with renewed pas- 
sion; “you, who, I suppose, are some mes- 
senger of the child’s father, who deserted 

e—” 

“I know that. Whatever he did or did not 
do you deserted your unfortunate child, Mrs. 
oe 

. 4 y not say I murde i 
ence! Don't scruple to think it, if et ta 
It does me no harm, nor it, poor little angel. ” 
_“ Bat you did desert it,” he continued, per- 
sistently. “You gave it to Mother Nan to 
nurse ; you paid her for its keep—seven shil- 

lings a week—and then yeu forgot it 1” 

“ Hov plainly it is seen that it is a man 

Lat le speaking!" she exclaimed mckingly, 





““No woman would talk so foolishly. A woman 
would know that no other woman would 
abandon her helpless little infant! Do you 
place me, oh, clever, far-seeing, fortune-telling 
mask, below the very animals?” with biting 
irony. “ Why, even a cat would not desert a 
kitten, a hen her chickens! Pray, how much 
lower in the social scale than them do you 
consider me?” 

“You would make an admirable actress, 
Mrs. Gordon, bat still you have not answered 
my question. You had a baby, I believe. 
What did you do with it? Where is it?” 

‘Oh, why should I have to tell you?” 
fiercely. ‘* What is it to you to know where 
it is? Is it that he may know? or—is he 
dead ?”’ 

“Never mind him. Tell me—tell me where 
you left it.”’ 

“In Drydd churchyard,” she gasped. ‘In 
Drydd churchyard. Now are you satisfied? 
Under « little green mound near the Lych 
gate. You can see it if you choos, with a 
cross at the head, with no name. Poor little 
darling, ii had none! You who seem to hate 
me, to know the worst of me, to revel in all 
my most agonising griefs must be quite happy 
now to know that I had newer even the con- 
solation of holding my baby in my arms, of 
even seeing its face, like other more fortunate 
mothers. If"—half-talking to herself—“ oh ! 
if I had only seen its dear little face once, to 
have the memory of it to think of, to live 
upon, if I had even held its dead body in my 
arms it would have been something, but oh!” 
—with tears raining down her face—“ to think 
that I never sawit atall! If ever I get to 
Heaven to think that I shall not know my 
own child! Oh! if it had only lived I 
would have nos minded the other loss so 
much!" 

“But I always understood that it had 
lived,” said the mask, in a hoarse and 
rather shaken voice. “How was it you 
never saw it?”’ 

“I was ill, dying. They all thought the 
one grave would hold us both. How I wish 
it had! And for days I knew nothing. I 
was as if I was dead, and when I came 
back to consciousness and looked for it, for 
all I had, for what was to be everything to 
me, the cradle was empty, the little clothes I 
had toiled over late and early were folded 
away. It was dead and buried.” 

There was no mistaking the agony of the 
mother's heart, her firm belief in the death 
of the infant, her grief after five years still 
fresh, and keen, and pitiful, her quivering 
lips, her tearful eyes. 

Allan could not trust himself to speak. He 
turned away, and looked intently into the 
conservatory in silence. 

Poor Rosamond, to be some day—soon, oh ! 
very s0on—happy Rosamond, although Tommy 
had never worn the dress nor lain in the 
cradle, He felt that he would like to go 
down upon his knees and kiss the hem of 
her dress, and humbly beg her pardon for 
having so long wronged her in thought. It 
was, then, Mrs, Brand who had made away 
with her baby. No wonder there was a 
yawning gulf between her and her daughter. 

**T hope you are satisfied now, and will 
permit me to return to the ball room,” said 
that youtg lady, at last. “If having torn 
and lacerated every feeling that is left in 
my heart to their utmost extent, if having 
caused me the most poignant anguish I have 
known for a long time, if having opened old 
wounds afresh pleases you, you have every 
right to be a happy man. You have suc- 
ceeded in your endeavours in a manner 
werthy of a better cause. Ani now, sir”— 
as a sudden lall came in the band, a loud 
sound of laughing, and a buzz of talk— 
“ Harken, the clock strikes two. Time is 
up. You will have the goodness to unmask.” 

Seeing his evident reluctance, his desire to 
escape, she ” (ri between him and the pas- 
sage, and said,— 

‘Know who you are I will. Oh! mine 
enemy,” with a s‘ravg lv unpleasant laugh, 





“it is my turn now. You shall not escape, 
Wherever you go I will follow you, so un. 
mask! unmask!” 

But still he did not move, but stood 
irresolute. 

“If you will not, itshall be done for you. [ 
will call one of the stewards. I will proclaim 
you to everyone. I will say that presuming on 
this covering over your face you have 
persecuted me most cruelly all the evening, 
and now are afraid to take the consequences, 
You coward!” 

This was a taunt there was no withatanding, 
So the white Hussar said,— 

“ Patience, patience, and you shall see who 
Iam,” as with slow and lingering fingers he 
untied the mask, removed it from his face 
with still slower movement, and disclosed to 
Rosamond’s petrified, horrified gaze the 
familiar features of Lord- Kingsford. 

*' You never suspected that it was me,” he 
said, in a rather hesitating manner, as. he 
glanced at her appealingly. 

“TI never did. I never thought so badly of 
you. Oh! I would not have believed it,” 
gazing into his face as if he were some new 
and horrible species of the human race—as if 
she could not believe her eyes. “ What object 
had you in raking up my past, in talking to 
me”—with trembling lips—‘of my poor 
iittle dead baby. There are other ways of 
giving pain than striking or stabbing people, 
just as cruel, as cowardly, and as unmanly, 
I never, never thought,” with a sob in her 
voice, * that Tommy's father could have—could 
have,”—and here she found farther speech 
impossible. ‘ 

‘Rosamond, my darling Rosamond! Listen 
to me, I implore you,” he urged, taking her 
by the hand in a distracted manner. , 

“Rosamond, your darling!” she cried, 
turning once more towards him with a face of 
flame. “That isenough. You forget that you 
are a married man, my lord, and you forge! 
that you are a gentleman, as you have forgotten 
all the evening that I am nothing but a defence- 
less women, who n you have amused yourself 
with cross-questioning, torturing, and fivally 
insultiog, and now”—sweeping her satia 
train aside and confronting him with grow 
angry eyes—“ as long as you and I live, Lo 
Kingsford, never presame to speak to mé 
again,” and holding her head very high, with 
the gait of an offended princess, Rosamond 
walked down the conservatory—was beset by 
a@ crowd of eager would-be or defrauded 
partners the instant she ap in the door, 
and was at once lost to sight, whilst Lord 
Kingsford remained standing exactly wher 
she had left him, looking like one who hss 
received some violent and stunning ani 
unexpected blow, and with feelings that may 
be better imagined than described. 

7 * * 


The Obanoinesse—women are better at keep: 
ing up @ part than men—danced with he 
usual élan and spirit for the remainder of the 
night, and had to submit toa little mild chai 
anent her very, very, long and marked absen 
in the conservatory with the white Hussar. 
People said she was quite the beauty of ti 
evening, bat that was nothingnew. Strangeté 
were, a3 usual, enthusiastic, but her own friends 
thought her not looking her best. She ws! 
very pale; her gaiety seemed not very sp 
taneous; and one or two of her dearest lads 
friends whispered behind their fams that she 
‘‘looked as if she had been crying. She hai 
evidently had a scene with that mysterio! 
white Hussar. Who could he have beet! 
Probably some old lover. Ah, these old lovers! 
How tiresome they are, and why wil/ 
tarn up? especially when they are uw 
wanted.” As for the white Hussar, he nev 
appeared again in the ball-room, He 
his way home alone, and was very reticent t 
all questions anent how he had enjoyed bia 
self, when his merry companions, looking vet 
tagged indeed, and as if they had been up #! 
night—which, by the way, they had—met # 
breakfast next morning. 

‘You had no end of a case on with i 
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retty Chanoinesse,” said one, facetiously’ 


Pp rope 

% Don’t let old Somers catch you at it; and 

yon seemed to be having it pretty well all 

your own way, too.” Query? Had he, 
( Zo be continued.) 








THE MYSTERY OF ALANDYKE. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tut first visit of Beatrice Stuart to the 
bijou villa was followed by many others, The 
wealthy bride and the beaatiful, lovely singer 
became fast friends. 

Isabel never clavg to Bee as she had clung 
to her sister, but she was very fond of the girl 
whose life seemed so different to her own. 

Beatrice’s services were not required con- 
atantly at the concerts, and it grew into quite 
a custom for her to spend her leisure evenings 
at Mrs. Yorke’s. Harold looked on well 

pleased at the intimacy ;as an artist he ad. 
mired Bee's beauty, and she was so true and 
innocent, so simple and childlike, in spite of 
her strange position, that he desired no better 
companion for his wife. 

‘¢T ghouldlike to find someone very nics whom 

Beatrice could marry,” the bride confided to 
her husband, when July was some days old, 
and the London season was waning. 

“JT don’t think you would have much 
difficulty,” returned the artist; ‘she is 20 
pretty, any man would like her for the orna- 
ment of his house.” 

Belle pouted. 

“Bat she wouldn't like any man, Harold; 
it must be someone very nice and uncommon,” 

Mr, Yorke laughed. 

“TI think you are more difficult to please 
¢han Miss Staart would be herself.” 

**You don’t mean Bee would accept the 
first man who proposed to her ?”’ 

“Don’t snap my head off, Belle. I mean 
that ifa man of good character and pleasing 

manner offered Beatrice Stuart his love I don’t 
think she would refase it.” 

“ But——” 

“‘Bhe is not like her sister. The little 
Miss Stuart we knew at Alandyke would have 
scorned any man unless she loved him; her 
sister is of a different type. Unless I am mis- 
taken Beatrice is formed to be loved, not to 
ove,” 

“T don’t see the difference.” 

“There is one, Belle. I can’t explain it to 
you. Ifyou were an artist, perhaps, you would 
have noticed it; some women feel love a 
necessity, the others only require to be loved.” 

“ And which am I?” just a little crossly. 

“* A very charming combination of both.” 

The conversation broke off then, for the door 
‘Opened to admit the girl who was its subject. 
Two months of London life had given Bee a 
pretty air of self-possession, a nameless com. 
posure which had been quite wanting in the 
little music mistress. She wore a soft black 
dress (she affected black, perhaps she knew 
how well it contrasted with her fair skin, and 
bright golden hair), trimmed with lace, a knot 
of rose-coloured ribbon at her throat, no other 
ornaments. Belle, who was resplendent in 
silk and jewels, gave a little sigh, 

“You always look nice in anything. Now if 
I wore that dress I should be a fright.” 

“nun apo whispered Bee. “ And so 
8 is re my last’evening with you. I can’t 
believe it? _ . . 
‘‘ Yes, we leave London to-morrow.” 

Shall you go to Alandyke?’’ and her tone 
‘Was very wistfal. 
\ “No, Uncle Jocelyn is still abroad. Don’t 
OOK 80 disappointed, child; you would hear 
nothing at Alandyke, Lord Carruthers told 
me he saw the woman who was the last person 
to speak to your sister, and she asserts 
Posi vely Nell took the road to Wharton.” 

By-the-way, Belle,” put in her husband, 
Perhaps to change the subject, “Lord Car. 

tuthers is coming to dinner. I met him this 


. 


**He was here on Tuesday, and again last 
week. Beatrice, he always comes,when you are 
here.” 

**Does he?” 

‘* Yes, invariably. If you don’t take care 
I shall be jealous. Lord Carruthers is a 
special favourite of mine.” 

“I don’t wonder,” said Bes, gently; “he 
seems so good and kind, I think anyone he 
cared for would be safe from every trouble.” 

‘* He’s a dearold man.” 

Bee looked surprised. 

** You don’t call him old, surely?” 

‘© Nearly sixty,’ putin Mr. Yorke, gently, 
*‘ according to the Peerage. What age did you 
guess him, Miss Stuart?” 

“TI! Oh! Inever thought about his age ; he 
seemed to me like one of the knights in the 
old romances.” 

“ Your knight is coming,” said Mr, Yorke, 
archly; and then the door opened to admit 
the brave old soldier, who had once laid heart 
and fortune at Nell Stuart’s feet. 

He had been fond of Nell ; he had pitied her 
so intensely, but he already loved Beatrice 
better far. He was nearly sixty, and Bee was 
seventeen, but, incredible as it seems, the bluff 
old soldier was completely captive to the girl’s 
sweetface. There was nothing rash or infatu- 
ated in his attachment; he had no intention of 
making the rest of his life miserable if he 
could not get Bee to pass it with him, only he 
wanted her, and he meant to atk her. 
It was a very pleasant little party. The 
young host and hostess understood the art of 
entertaining thoroughly, and Bee and the Earl 
were not critical guests, When they went 
back to the drawing-room Miss Stuart sang 
two or three simple ballads. 

Don’t,” said Belle, as she began ‘‘In the 
gloaming.” “That is such a sad song. 
would rather have something cheerful. 
Remember this is our last evening,’”’ 
The Earl looked disappointed. 
. — you really go to-morrow?” he asked 
elle. 
“Really. I tell Miss Stuart she must make 
haste and leave London too, now all our 
pleasant little meetings are broken up.” 
“T can’t,” said Bee, simply. ‘ I must sing 
for Mr. Ainstie three weeks longer, and then 
I expect I shall go in the provinces.” 
Mr. Yorke had lingered in the drawing- 
room to smoke a choice cigar. It suddenly 
oecurred to the wife of his bosom he was a 
long time about it, and with a word of apology 
to the Earl she went in search of him. Bee 
sat still on her music-stool with a strange 
wonder whether she should ever sit in that plea- 
sant lamp-lit drawing-room again. 
‘‘ Miss Stuart —Beatrice!” 
She turned. The General had left his chair 
and stood bending over her. 
“T want to ask you a question,” he said, 
simply; “ but you must answer me just as you 
please. Don’t let any thought of my pain in- 
flaence you, Bee, do you think it is possible 
for a girl to be happy with a husband old 
enough to be her father.” 
It was a very different manner from that 
in which he had proposed to Nell; bat then 
he really loved Bee, whereas in his former 
wooing pity alone influenced him. 
Beatrice Stuart looked intently on the 
ground, as though the pattern of the carpet 
interested her. 
. ‘I suppose so,” she said, slowly, ‘‘if he loved 
er.” 
‘* Ah, but if she did not love him?” 
Bee's blue eyes still regarded the ground. 
“I think if a girl felt very sure she was 
dearly loved, if she admired and reverenced 
her husband, the years between them wouldn’t 
matter. People would say nasty things, but 
—she would get older every day.” 
**I don’t care wha; people say,” said the 
old soldier, quickly. ‘Bee, is it cruel to ask 
ou to link your bright youth with my grey 
hairs? Child, if you would come to me, no 
bride should ever be more tenderly idolized 
than my sweet girl wife.” 


‘*Tt would make me very happy,” she said, 
gently. ‘*Only——” 

‘Only what?” 

“I am so young. You might get tired of 
me.” 

‘“‘T’m not afraid of that; only, child, think 
of the long years between us.” 

“T hate young men. I always did, and ”— 
with a little sigh—‘‘it must be so nice to ba 
loved. Lord a ig I have longed for 
love so much since I lost Nell.” 

“Nell would be glad to think her little 
sister was safe with me. Ah, Bee, itis on'y 
four months since I returned to England. I 
remember Jocelyn a staring when I told 
him if I could find a wife I should be married, in 
spite of my ey and grey hairs.” 

“TI don’t think I should like Sir Jocelyn.” 

‘* He behaved cruelly to your sister. It was a 
shock to me to find him master of Alandyke. 
I had expected to see my old friend’s grand- 
child wane there. I had brought pearls and 
silks and rare lace for her from the East. 
Well, I can present them now to Lady 
Carruthers.” 

Bee looked so amazed that the Gexeral 
explained. 

“She doesn’t exist yet, but she will soon. 
We will have a short engagement, Bee. You 
must be Countess of Carruthers in a month.” 

Bee gasped, then her face grew pale. 

‘* What’s the matter, dear?” 

**T forgot. I mustn't marry you. There is 
mamma. She and Mr. d’Arcy are worry 
enough to me, What would they be to you?” 
“T can stand it,” returned the General, 
quietly; “so that they leave you in peace, 
Your poor mother has made a sad mistake, I 
expect.” 

“You.” 
“And you don’t remember your own 
father ?” 
‘*He was very different. Nell used to say 
he was all that was good and noble. She 
told me once he was forsaken by all hisown 
relations because he married my mother. 
He came from Yorkshire. Nell was so pleased 
to go to Alandyke, because it was her father’s 
country.” 
A strange suspicion came to Lord Carruthers. 
He remembered how Nell had told him 
her father’s motto; he remembered the 
last conversation he ever had with Sir 
Kenneth Leigh, and he felt pretty certain that 
Bee was the child of his favourite Harold. 
Bat he said nothing. If it was so, if, as he 
firmly believed, Beatrice and her sister had a 
right to the name of Leigh, then he was con- 
vinoed they had also a right to Alandyke, but 
while all was mere conjecture he would keep 
his suspicious from SirJocelyn. After all, the 
baronet might as well enjoy his possessions. 
As Countess Carruthers little Bee would need 
nothing at his hands, and Nell—well, it seemed 
too probable that Nell had gone to the silent 
= where wealth and rank could not follow 
er. 
Pretty Mrs. Yorke found her husband stand- 
ing by the open window. 
“ What a time you've been, Belle.” 
“I!” said Mrs. Belle, indignantly, ‘ why, 
it’s you who've been long; it’s a whole hour 
since we came in from dinner.” 
‘‘And you never felt anxious about me 
before, Lord Carruthers had a better opinion 
of your wifely affection.” 
* Harold, what do you mean?”’ 
He put his arm round her fondly, as though 
he meant the caress to atone for the teasing. 
“The General's a deep plotter, Belle; he 
wanted to havea téte-d téte with Miss Stuart, 
and he implored me to stay here because he 
thought your anxiety would certainly brin 
you to inquire about my welfare, and he woul 
then have his desired opportunity.” 
‘ But what does he want?” 
‘I believe he wishes to ask her a question !"” 
Belle never guessed what sort of question. 
She stood there leaning on her husband’s arm, 
and the minutes crept on until the clock 
chimed ten, then she started as from a dream, 








Morning, and he invited himself.” 


Bee raised her blae exes half wistfully. 


“Oh! Haro'd, ['ve been here nearly an hour, 
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What will Beatrice think, our last evening 
and all too?” 

“I think she will forgive you,” retarned 
Harold, quietly ; “ you'd better go and ask her. 
I should say the General's téfe-d-t2/e was over 
by this time.” 

Isabsl took his advicss she found Bee on the 
music stool just as she had left her. Lord 
Carruthers ha@ his pocket-book iu his hand ; 
be was taking down the exact ad@ress of her 
mother and Mr. D'Arcy. , 

“I'm sorry I’ve been so long,” said Mrs. 
Yorke, sweetly. ‘‘ Bee, what are you doing? 
Have you been giving the Earl valuable ia- 


NOVELETTE,) 


MY ARTIST LOVER. 


—— 


CHAPTER I. 

My earliest recollections, the joys and 
sorrows of my childhood, and of the first 
nineteen years of my life, were intimately con- 
nected with the grey old garden and ruined 
house—all that the ravages of time and the 
decay of wealth had left to tell of the de- 
parted glories of Vernon Towers and the pride 
t of an ancient name; while I, Gladys Vernon, 
formation that he’s taking it down s0 cate-|in my own small person, was the last lineal 
fully?’ | representative (and a very unworthy one the 

“She has given mo something better than | pater used to tell me) of the Vernons of that 
information,” said Lord Carruthers, with his | ijk, 
courtly grace, ‘She has promised ina few| Our old gardener, Tim Lingen, had never, in 
weeks’ time she will give me herself.” ‘all probability, heard of “culture” save in 

Belle started. | connection with plants ; and the fact that the 

“ Herself?” \lily and sunflower was the badge of the 

“ Aye!” ar mystification, and rather ' esthetic was quite uuknown to his simple 
enjoying it. ‘When you come back to town!|soul. Nevertheless, that dear, ancient, rustic 
I shall have to introduce her to you under a! retainer had filled such borders.as he pleased 
new name. Beatrice Stuart will have passed | to redeom from the surrounding wilderness for 
away to make room for the Countess Car-| my special benefit with those same flowers. 
ruthers,” And I loved to walk between the regal lines of 
pure white lilies and deep-toned flaunting sun- 
| flowers—crowned like these with a golden 
'aureole of ruddy locks—while like them I 
| toiled not, neither did Ispin, Here, however, 
the simile was abandoned, for I imagined my- 
self to ba neither usefal nor ornamental. At 
that early period I had the blissfal ignorance 
of a savage with regard to my personal and 
mental qualifications, 

The ue = I one eee lazy, and 
my mind, according to his views, was a hope- 
p2werfal way perhaps to effect a changs is by | lente vacant ~~ Did it ever occur to ion 
the influsncs of example. The schoolboy that} that Tled a strangely, unnatural, isolated lite 
is fond of mischief while at school generally | ror ¢ girl, and that [literally had nothing to 
commits more or less crime during his life- | qo save dream aud read, or play with my dear 
time, unless induced by good examplestomend! 4jq mastiff, Brian, aud scamper roaud the 
his;ways. Thus we see the great importaucs | park on my pony ? 





(Continued on page 141,) 








Easry Iuprussrons.—Most peopte are set in 
their first opinions. Our early impressions 
would prevail with us through life if our 
opinions could not bs altered. But ths mind 
can bs affected and the understanding in- 
finenced; therefore our first opinion of things 
can be changed and eradicated. The most 








of forming sach habits only as will render us 
happy in life, and guide us smoothly through 
that stort space-of time which is allotted to 
man, 


REMARKABLE INCIDENTS. 


Lorp Exoow says, in one case, in which he 
was counsel, for a long time the evidence did 
not appear to touch the prisoner at all ; and he 
loo*xed;about him with entire auconcern, se 3m- 
ing to think himeslf quite safe, Ai last, the 
surgeon was called, who stated that deceased 
had been killed by a gunshot in the head ; and 
he produced the matted hair, and other sia‘, 
taken from the wound. It was all hardened 
with dried blood. A basin of warm water was 


brought into court, and as the masa was 
gradually softened a piece of printed psper 
app the wadding of the gun, which 


proved to be half of a ballad. The other.half 
had been found in the pocket of tha prisoner 
when he was taken, He was convicted aud 
hanged. 

He cites another case of a man who was 
apprehended twelve years after the com- 
mission of'the deed. He had made his escape, 
and though every possible search was made he 
could not be found. Twelve years afterwards 
® brother of the murdered man was at Liver- 
pool in @ publichhouse, He fell asleep while 
sitting in his chair and was awakened by soms 
one picking his pocket. He started, opened 
his eyes, and instantly exclaimed : 

‘* Mareiful heavens! the man that killed my 
brother twelve yaara ago.” 

Assistance quickly came, the man was 
secured, tried and “condemned, He had 
enlisted asa soldier and gone to India im- 


mediately after the deed was committed, and 


he had just lauded wt Liverpool on his ret 
when his first act was to pick the the 
brother of the: man he had mw 
years-befpre. 


“ET twas very extraordinary,” says his Tord 


ship, ‘‘that the man, waking ont of his sleep, 


shouldso instantly know him,’’ 


ket of the 
twelve 


| The outside world was still a terra incognita 
'to me; such glimpses, moreover, a3 I got be- 
| yond the grey walls of my garden and the 
| pailings of the park, did not present:me with 
| visions of entrancing interest. 

Oar village church, to which Lead the pater 
| used to walk on Sundays in solemu procession, 
greeted by the way with bobs and.grins, and 
curtsies m the raral population of our 
agricultural parish, affordedan oiityingehangs 
doubtless, and all the apiritual pabulam 
necessary for my youthful. soul; but it: could 
scarcely be looked upon as @ scene of gaiety or 
of deapsrate dissipation ; nevertheless, this. was 
= the variety that entered. into my girlish 
ite. 

The housekeeper, Margaret Davis, who was 
successively my mother’s maid and my own 
nugse, held the reins of government with a 
firm and judicious hand, which needed neither 
interferenca or assistance from mo, and I was 
as profoundly bp camger of housekeeping as I 
imagine I was of the other artaand inventions 
of civilized existence, 

‘* Ignorant, brainless, anda girl!’’ was the 
pater’s brief comment on me; aud having thus 
succinctly described and catalogued me he 
dismissed me without another thought to the 
limbo of useless inventions, and to the capti- 
vating society of Miss Bayly, my antiquated 
governuess companion, going blandly on in 
his own small scientific way—filliung up the 
measure of his days in elaborating a mono- 
graph on spiders, andin corresponding with 
| the various learned societies of which he wasa 
| member. 

Ihave vaguely tried to imagine, now and 
again, what Sir Joha Vernon would have done 
with me if I had been a boy, and what my 
training would have been; or whether I should 
be left to ran wild at my own sweet will, even 
as Gladys Vernon was. 

Thus I had grown to have bunt a shabby 
opinion of myself, and to feel that someway I 





world at all. 


is to become of me, and why in the name of 
common sense anybody ever took the trouble 
to bring me. into existence, when I wasn’t 
wanted in the least,’ I reflected discongo. 
lately one hot, breathless afternoon in June, 
when I had clinibed to my favourite perch on 
the mossy crumbling wall, overlooking 
lonely lane—lonely, but still a connecting link. 
with the outer world. It was a somewhat 
elevated position, but one in which I was com- 
pletely screened from the observations of chance 
passers-by by the lovely branches and cluster. 
ing foliage of a spanish chestnut that grew 
just within the wall, and flung its fantastic 
gnarled arms far and wide. 

This nook was my haven of refage, Here I 
could dream and build my castles in Spain in 
peace. Here I brought the few novels I had 
contrived to disinter, thick with the dust of 
generations, from behind ponderous tomes of 
the driest “ologies” that ever adorned the 
walls of a library. 

On this special June day I was snugly en. 
sconced in my favourite seat, whilea quaint 
old copy of the “Arabian Nights’’ lay open 
on my kuee. But I was noi reading, only 
musing half-aloud after my ae wont. 

“If I could only have been as beautifal.as 
mamma was, for instance, or if I'd ever hada 
brother to care for me a little, and talk tome 
sometimes, life would perhaps have been worth 
living ; but as it is—who ever heard of a gitl 
in a book, as stupid aud lonely as I am, or 
with hair and eyeslike mine?” I soliloquised 
in a low tone of discontent. 

A quiet, half-smothered laugh broke in u 
my musings at this juncture—a ‘laugh that 
came from the lane; and a voice (if voiees can 
be called delicious) that surely was the most 
delicious, most musical I had ever heard, 
sounded below me, saying,— 

“ Well—not very often, perhaps, bat then 
their rarity constitutes one of their gremtest 
charms,” 

I startled as if I had been shot, and felt my- 
self blashing fiercely. I was furious with my- 
self too, for being caught in this way, also for 
fesling discomposed. No girl in a novel ever 
conducted herself like that! Bat at least! 
was a Vernon, Lassared myself, and. death 
would be. preferable to running away, Sol 

down cautiously, and beheld—s man 

I suppose I had expected to see a man, yet 
I was blashiag more hotly than ever, and fee 
ing more and more uncomfortable, just as ifJ 
aan ees to me & Cow 5" 
with speech, and. responding to. my com- 
plaint, instead of a reasonable haman'being- 

the. man, evidently didn’t share my 
stupid confusion aud disco:mfortare, 

o, the wreteh! He was lookiagup atm 
quite steadily—with the most audacious eyes, 
and a cool amused air, which piqued mein: 
stantly. 

‘* Did you speak to me?” I inquired stifiy, 
witha laudableassamption of extreme 
ness. 


Be any es fat wae I thought! 
re) tos ” he rejoined. 

I dida’t uaderstand the allusion, and replied 
with growing ire,— 

“think you are very rude,” 

“I beg pardon earnestly,” said ho, 

at once the careless, banitering tone, a re 
moving his hat, exhibited the crown af-+ 
shapely head, covered with wavy brown curls. 
“ Pray believe [ had no intention of -_ 
rade. The meresi chance, the silence 
stillness of this lane, wafted your <a 
way;” he smiled provokingly again. ‘“ 
I replied jestingly without a tho I 
was about,’ he added gravely; ‘to take,ad 
vantage of the fact, that I at last be hele 
fellow-creature, after miles of unbroken sek 
tude, to ask a question. But I may notda 
to do so now.” 

T glanced down from my throne, Theslr 
pliant had not turned away, as he uttered i 
despairing words iu atone of mock 
No, the frank, fearless. eyea were loo 
into mine, and the beautiful mouth wort® 





; wer been wronged in being introdaced into the 


“ Now I should extromely like to know what 


smile of entreaty for pardon. 
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My experience of men was small; beyond 
ee. "eather and the rector I had scarcely 
spoken with an educated maz, but I knew 
instinctively that this one was % gentleman. 
Birth and breeding, the ineffable grace of 
long descent, were in every: line of his proud, 

me face. 
eae can ask your question, I suppose,’ I 
still stiffly. 
eit pod merely thie—am I fer from Ford- 
ham? and,”—referring to & description or 
address, written in a notebook he tock from 
bis pooket—‘‘is Vernon Towers in or near the 
bier are now in Fordbam parish, and this 
—this is Vernon Towers,” I concluded, lamely, 

“This is Vernon Towers!” he echoed, 
looking at-me, and then atthe wall, moss- 
grownand icturesque with ivy, and the dainty 
ponds of tiny fronds which grew thickly in 
every oranpy and crevice of the decaying 

8, — 
= mean,” I explained, “that this’’—indi- 
oating witha wave of my hand the prospect to 
my right, from which he was shut out by the 
wall on which F'sat— is part of the garden of 
Vernon Towers. ‘The house, all that’s left: of 
it, is farther on, nearly hadf-a:mile. Keep 
straight along the lane until: you come to » 
stile; thentake the. turning to. the right, It 
will bring yon into the road which, runs 
through park, and Vernon Towers lies 
before you.”’ 

“4 thousand thanke and apologies, Adieu ! 
I have-no.right, I. suppose, to utter: the hope 
that we may. meet again in the foture?” said 
he, speaking then, I noticed, with a slight, 
vary slight, foreign accent, 

“ Why not? I shall hope we may,” I hegan, 
britkly, and then stop again, silenced by 
this new-born shyneas, 

‘*It ig:possible; the world is small indeed.” 
He smiled, and lifting his hat again, with 
another, wistful, upward. look, turned and 
want lightly dawn the lane. 

I am. fain. to confess, that I considerably 
endangered; precious neck. by leaning over 
the wall ag, far as I dared, to watch his 
retreating form, The erect, shapely head seit 
89 finely on the broad, strong shoulders, com- 
pelled my admiration; and I caught myself 
wondering if the pater had ‘ever looked like 
thai, when he was, young. I laughed. gaily at 
the idea,.for t Sir John was stately and 
handsome eno I had never imagined it 
possible. for anyone to love him, Yet, what 
somehow, puggested the pater to, me, I asked 
myself, as. I watched the lithe young figure till 
& aurve in the lane hid it from my crani 
neok and straining eyes. The pater. grim an 
gray, aad. this mis or Bayard! It waa 
absurd, but I had.compared the two, merely, 
I suppose, because I had no other man to can- 
trast or compare the new-comer with, 





CHAPTER. Il. 


Twat night at dinner, our tedious; wearitnt 
meal, where I was used to-sit, dull and silent 
under the severe rorutiny of two pairs of 
elderly eyes, Sir John remarked to Miss 
Bayly,— 

“T have had a visitor to-day, Inckily for me, 
§ rare event at Vernon Towers, as such things 
ary & great interruption to regnlar study.” 

,. ' Rather unusual for the rector to cail twice 
ina month, I believe, Sir John,” hazarded 
Miss Bayly, in her milk-and-watery tone, 

“The rector! I spoke of a stranger, 
madam, a young fellow who came to .ue with 
200d recommendations from fellow of the —— 
Society, with whom I am on intimate terms, 
The young man is an artist, it appears, travel- 
ling in England for pleasure, and for profit 
also, probably, Having heard of this house 
be desired to make some sketches of The 
Towers and the ruins of the chapel.” 

“Then you have, I presume, accorded that 
Permission, Sir John?” asked Miss Bayly, 
settling her month into the proper “ pranes 
and'prism ” form, 


‘‘Well, yes; that is to say I have not re 
fused it, The young man is to call again, and 
as he also has an introduction to the rector f 
shall hear what Fothergill has to say of him. 
He appears a gentleman. like young fellow, no 
turn for science, I am sorry to say; otherwise 
he might have proved an acquisition.”’ 

Might have been! So then, because a mau 
didn’t care for spiders he had no further use 
or interest in the pater’s eyes | 

He was an artist too, and this was the ‘first 
time I had ever beheld a real live artist— 
almost the first time I had conversed with a 
young man, presumably of my own class, 

I was careful not to impart the story of that 
delightful chance meeting to my lawful 
guardian ; but I inwardly determined to learn 
more of this interesting unknown, of whose very 
name I was ignorant as yet, at the earliest 
opportunity. 

As soon as I was released from the penance 
of the dinner-table, and Miss Bayly had com- 
posed herself for her uqual nap in the drawing- 
room, I sought nurse Margaret’s sanctum, 
called by courtesy ‘‘the housskeeper’s room,’’ 

“Margaret,” said I, abruptly entering the 
room, “I have a: terrific lot of questions to 
ask, and I want to. know so many things that 
I scarcely. bnow.where.to begin.” 

‘* Sappose you try afaw.of them, my dear,” 
said Margaret, looking ap from her wark with 
& smile, 

My nurse had spent nearly all her life with 
cultured:people, and her manner and appear 
ance were almost those of a lady, far, above 
the generality. of her class. To me ske had 
heen the only substitute for a mother I bad 
known in my lonely life.ot nineteen years, It 
was to Margaret, of ail. that loveless houge- 

hold, that I tavned :instinctively for help or 
comfort in distress, and ittwas she aloue who 
shared my rare, girlish joys. 


& visitor to-day,” 1 began, as I seated myself 
on a& low stool, and- laid. my flame-coloured 
locks caressingly on her, knee, 

‘An Italian, [ believe, Miss Gladys.” 

“ An Italian!’ I repeated in amaze. 
speaks English as well.as I do.” 

It was nurse's turn to look surprised: now, 


* He 


inquired, 


doof the afternoon’s interview, and the fact 
thet I had directed: him to The Towers. 
“Pell me all you:can about him, Margaret, 


Fordham,” I laughed ; “and this one lou'ss as 


volame novel. 
ponds with his appearance.” 

from the card he sent in to Sir John, Bat, 
of.a stranger in the way you du,” 

‘You dear, wise old nurse,” I retnrned, 
shaking my head at her, ‘‘ anybody would ‘be 
interesting in a howling wilderness like: Ford. 
bem; and when a manu is both young and 


if E were not wildly curious abcat him.” 
Nuvee- smiled, and said no more, while I 


hair, which seemed to be the source of some 
dali displeasure to the pater, who on the only 
occasion I'd heard him mention it observed, 
coldly, that he had never heard of either Fun- 


highly objectionable hue, he considered. 

I remember quoting the speech to nurse 
Davis, and her sharp retort, “I’m glad of it!” 
as she passed her hand lovingly over the | 
obnoxious caries. 
* Nurse, am I like mamma?” I exclaimed, 
suddenly, one day, after regarding myself 
intently in the long, narrow mirror set be- 
tween ttfe windows of her room. 





‘Not particularly, my dear, thorgh your | 


| 
“« Well, the fact is, nursie, the pater has bad | 


“Have you seen: him, Mies Gladys?” she | 
I proceeded to-explain as much as-T cared to | 


amd make hagte.to find out the rest, because 
you know the.advent of a real, live young | 
man is an event of no small maguitede ix | 


‘« His name is Adrian Baroni, 0 I learned | 


Miss Gladys, I don’t approve.of vour speaking | 


handaome [ sheuld be more than mortal gir) | 


mentally determined I would, before I wasmuch | 
older, learn the meaning of his speech about my | 
hair,and the “charm” thereof—that unlucky | 


eyes are much the colour of hers,” was.the 
quiet response. , : 

“Ym glad I am like her in something,” I 
answered, impulsively. ‘It’s not nice to fee} 
oueself odd, in a way, as.I feel.’’ 

‘“* Mies Gladys,” said Margaret, gravely, ‘I 
wish you would not make yourself peculiar by 
encouraging such very stravge ideas, I have 
heard that Lady Vernon’s mother was & 
Welsh woman, which quite accounts for tha 
colour of your hair, if Sir John has euch an 
| unreasonable dislike to it,” é 

The morning after my interview with 
Adrian Baroni I.awoke from a pleasant 
jumble of dreams in which the artist was 
| painting my portrait, and at the same time 

declaring that I bore a striking likeness to 
| Miss Bayly, a statement I received with 
| much internal ire and outward laughter, in 
| which he joined, I was roused from the 
| enjoyment of our combined gaiety by Mar- 
| garet’s kindly voice outside my door, saying, — 
| Miss Gladys, my dear, I think you have 
| 
| 
| 





overslept yourself, Remember, Sir John is 
| narticular about your not being late on Sun- 
days.” 
Sanday! I had forgotten the day entirely. 
Well, I muat do penance after our usual 
| fashion, I acknowledged to myself, ruefully, 
ag. I sprang out of bed, and into my morning 
| bath, 

‘I suppose artists—Italian ones—don’t go to 
charch,”’ I meditated daring the progress of 
my-toilet; “athany rate, not to ours; he is a 
Catholic, no doubt.” ae 

Notevithstanding this settled conviction I 
arreyed myself with peculiar care, 

“ Not-that itmatters the least bit,” I assured 
myself; gravely; ‘‘bnt one wouldn't wish to 
appear an absolute fright in the eyes of a 
stranger.’’ oni] 

In-my- anxiety to avoid the possibility of 
this calamity I inspected my ecanty wardrobe 
| doubtfully, deciding at last in favour of a soft 
India silk, relieved by suggestions of dull 
gold, 2 

I bound up the coils of my fiery tresses.in. & 
corapact knot behind, while in front it felt 
naturally into.endiess little curves. and cuzls 
over a low, broad forehead, 

Mg toilet was.completed to my entire satis. 
| faction, and I ran gaily down the broad, old 
staircase, arriving in the hall by making a fly- 





| ing leap of the last four steps, which pleasing 
| feat I performed, unaware that Sir John 


Vernon’s cold, grey eyes were cbserving me 
the while from the half-open door of the 
breakfast room, 

“Gladys, if you could possibly persuade 


| yourself that you are no longer a child I 
if he had stepped fromthe pages of a three- 
I-only hope his name corres. | 


srenld feel infinitely obliged to you. At—at— 
your age,"’ said the Pater, stumbling a little as 
he endeavoured to recollect what my age was; 
iniling entirely he recovered himeelf in «& 
hurry, and went on with his usual stateliness, 
“ You should endeavour to avoid that indeeenti 
hasteand boisterous manner which too often 
-haracterises your demeanour. You are late 
for breakfast again. Do not attempt to deny 


| it,” he added, as I looked up, half tempted to 


veply ; bat I smothered the inclination, and 
too my seat beside Miss Bayly—aill mv 
innosent gaiety effectually nipped in the bud 
—and aecepted the cup of lukewarm tea that 
lady offered me, with a contrite if not a 
tbaukful heart. ULukewarm tea and cool eggs 
do not, according to my experience, conduca 
to oue’s. comfort and appetite, especially when 
the repast is accompanied with a running fire 
f 1] criticisms on impropriety, uuladylike 


of sme 
Oo: sme 


| condact, and so forth. 


shaws or Vernons with such hair as mine—a | 


{ was heartily glad to eseape from my pre- 
text of a breakfast, carrying with me some 
fragucents of buttered toast which IT had sur. 


| reptitiously concealed in my handkerchief, 


much to the detriment of that article of attire, 


| for the especial benefit of my raven, who had 


been presented to me by Tim Lingen when I 
was so small ay to regard the gift as a kiud of 


white elephant, to be propitiated in dread and 


trembling; bat as I grew older I gradually 
came to look npon him with an affection ont of 
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all proportion with his appearancs, which 
certainly wasn’t beautiful, as he had lost two 
toes on one foot, while his right wing had at 
s0ms remote periol been broken, and remained 
drooping forlornly, while he fluttered the 
other, and uttered a hoarse croak of satisfac- 
tion on beholding me. 

I had fed the raven, and was engaged in 
settling a quarrel between him and Brian, in 
which ** Malica,”’ my raven, who was insanely 
jealous of the noble dog, endeavoured by all 
means in his power to provoke him to open 
hostilities, while Brian regarded the proceed- 
ings with a stately contempt. 

I coaxed “ Malice” into a deserted aviary, 
and was consoling Brian, when the bells paal- 
ing across the park warned me that if I woald 
not rouse the pater's ire a second time that 
moraing I must forthwith return to the house, 
aud don my go-to-meeting bonnet. 

Sir John leads the forlorn hope, I and Miss 
Bayly bring up the rear in decorons array. 

Once in the “ Squire's pow,” I go through 
the formulas established by Act of Parliament 
with edifying solemnity, and the rector rolls 
out the sounding phrases about “ miserable 
sinners” in a rich, comfortable voice, a3 
though the description in no way applied to 
himself or the occupants of the Vernon pew, 
hat were solely intended for the benefit of the 
poorer parishioners in the body of the church. 

I did not ventare to gratify my curiosity by 
» @lancing round the church until the pater had 

composed himself in his corner for the sermon 
aod quiet meditation; by the way, Sir John 
@ways meditated with closed eyes. Then I 
cast a rapid, furtive glance across the pews, 
aud my momentary sarvey assured me that 
the pew given over from time immemorial to 
the inhabitants of the Rectory, and left vacant 
ever since I can remember bacause the present 
holder of the comfortable living is a bachelor, 
now contained a single occupant, 

Of course it was my hero of yesterday's 
romance, How grave and self-contained he 
looked now, as he noted the unaccustomed 
scene! Before I was aware our eyes met, and 
in his there was a gleam of recognition and 
amusement withal. What my eyes betrayed 
I cannot tell, but I was determined he should 
not learn much, so I cast them down demurely, 
end studied the pattern of the carpet in our 
pew during the remainder of the service. 

We trailed out of church in single file, Sir 
John in front of me and Miss Bayly behind. 
I was wondering whether the pater would in- 
vite Mr. Fothergill to dinner, and for once in 
my life I wished he would, when I heard a 
well.remembered voice speaking to the rector, 
who was nearly at my side. As the owner of 
the voice passed us he raised his hat to Sir 
John and his party, and with another quick 
glance inteaded for me alone he was gone, 

Me. Fothergill joined my father. Yos, he 
was coming to dinner; and stray ssraps of 
conversation of an utterly uninteresting 
natare reached my attentive ears. We had 
almost arrived at the hall door when the 
rector observed,— 

“ By-the-by, Sir John, Mr. Baroni, who was 
-ati charch I was glad to see, called upon 

me yesterday with a letter of introduction 
from my old college friend, Professor Maxom, 
His references are unexceptionable, and 
Maxom tells ms that, young as he is, Mr. 
Adrian Baroni is already making his mark in 
his profession. Professor Maxom made some 
allusions as to his parentage being English, or 
partly so, The name, however, is decidedly 

Italian.” 

‘“*The young man called upon me als? with 
au introduction,” rejoined the Pater. ‘ Ha 
wants permission to make some studies in the 
park. The older portion of Vernon Towers is, he 
assures me, of very great archmological interest 
aud he has a commission to make the draw- 
ings if I am inclined to give the required per- 
mission,” he continued. “He strack me as 
being a very decent gentleman-like youn 
fellow, but quite a foreign air, I thonght. 
did not give my consent too hastily; I had 
some idea of consulting you as to the advis- 





' 








ability of giving him the run of the place—the | 


t 


run of the placa—for that is what i¢ amounts | 


to, Fothergill.” 

‘*Qaite right, Sir John; one cannot be too 
careful,” assented the Rector; ‘‘bat it 
appears from Maxom's letter that Adrian 
Baroni has bsen staying for more than a 
month at his place in the Highlands, and that 
Lady Adelaide ie delighted with him ; in fact, 
I have received a glowing account, which, it is 
only fair to say, the manners and appearance 
of the young man quite jastifies.” 

‘* Then,’ observed the Pater, dismissing the 
subject with lis usual magnificence, “ it will 
save me the annoyance of farther interviews 
if you will kiadly intimate to this—this Me. 
Baroni that he is at liberty to make drawings 
of Veraon Towers at his own leisure and con- 
venience. Possibly at some fature date I may 
take an opportunity of asking him to dine with 
me.”’ 
‘I gather that heis likely to make some 
stay in Fordham,” remarked Mr. Fothergill, 
and I pricked up my ears as he fell back, and 
procesded to politely devote himself to me and 
Miss Bayly. 

That lady instituted some innocent inquiries 
regarding the artist, and Mr. Fothergill did 
his best to satisfy her. I gathered thereb 
that Mr. or Signor Baroni had been directe 
to Gaylord’s Farm for lodgings, and also that 
the worthy and buxom Mrs, Gaylord had 
cheerfally consented to “take him in and do 
for him like a mother,” as she remarked. 

Farther, that my new acquaintance thought 
of remaining in our lovely village for the rest 
of the summer, as he desired to become 
thoroughly familiar with English scenery, and 
thought he could not fiad a better locality for 
his purpose than Fordham and its vicinity. 

Allthese preliminaries having been arranged, 
he only awaited the arrival of his artistic 
materials from London to set to work in good 
earnest, 





CHAPTER III. 


To this Sanday succeaded a week of dulness 
and disappointment. Mr. Baroni did not call 
upon Sir John again, neither did he avail him- 
self of the stately permission aud appear in 
the park, accompanied with all the parapher- 
nalia of his art, as I bad half expected, 

My life seemed suddenly te have lost a some- 
thing. Wasit hope or anticipation, which I had 
really never possessed? I sup it was the 
indescribabloe, passionate lo: g of youth for 
the sympathy and companionshif of some one 
of the same age, 

It opened up the splendid possibilities of the 
unknown before my longing eyes—that world 
from which I was shut out—of which I knew 
nothing; and from whence this foreiga artis, 
had suddenly flashed upon Fordham like a 
bright particular star from some unknown 
system. If I could bat hear him talk of his 
own life, and of Italy! He must have seen 


| Venice, and Florence ; while Rome, that sum- 


mit of my girlish ambition, was his native 
city, so Me. Futhergill said. 

The end of a second week drew to its close, 
and I was gradually relapsing into my o!d 
train of moody, discontented thought; when 
the pater suddenly presented himself in the 
drawing-room one evening shortly bsfore 
dinner, bringing with him, to my infinite as- 
tonishment, Signor Baroniand Mc. Fothergill. 

I got through the needful introduction with 
a better grace than I could have imagined I 
should do. I think it was Adrian Baroni’s 
perfect manaer that helped to set mo at ease, 
and we were soon chatting as cheerfally and 
natarally asit was p ssible for me to do under 
Sir John’s severe, paternal eyes. 

Tae dinner seemed for once to be quitea 
festive occasion, and all too short instead of 
to intarminably long, as on other days. Now 
and again I noted tuose handsome violet eyes 
were tarnel my way during the progress of 
the meal, and though we said little to each 
other I fe't instinctively that I hai secured a 


, friend, 





It was not until the gentlemen joined uy 
after dinner that the artist found an oppor. 
tanity of speaking to me alone, 

‘Am I perfectly pardoned, Miss Vernon?’ 
with a charming smile. 

“ For what, after all, was my own fault! I 
wonder what you thought of me?” I responded. 

“T should be afraid to say on so short an 
acquaintance. Some day I may kaow you 
well enough to confess!” ; 

“Then you must think dreadfal things!” I 
uttered dolefully. 

‘Now you infer more than I thought, batI 
dare say this much; that I've longed to make 
a picture of you, enshrined in the branches of 
the chestnut, ever since the happy day on 
which we first mot!’’ he answered, 

I reddened under his earnest, impassioned 
gaze, and muttered ruefally,— 

“IT was s) shabby—how could you like that 
old brown velveteen ?"’ Hypoorite that I was, 
had not his eyes told me I was beautiful to 
him in any dress. 

“ Was it old? I didn't know. I only saw 
a perfect harmony of gold and brown, with 
pure grey shadows and a background of dall 
greens.” 

‘* Mr, Fothergill didn’t tell us you painted 
portraits! ” I observed. f 

‘*Nor do I very often—only when a subject 
hits my fancy! I have two figare pictures, 
Roman girls, in your English Academy this 

ear.” 

7 My respect for his talent increased enor- 
mously, and I demanded with anxiety,— 

‘*Shall we see some of your pictures—may 
we?” 


‘* Of course, I shall be only too happy! Do 
you know I never work so well a3 when & 
sympathetic critic is at my side. Will you be 
that for me during the time I am here?” 

“Bat,” I objected, “I am so horribly 
igaorant; what will you think of ms? I've 
never bsen in London, and have seen no 
pictares save the Vernon portraits in the 
picture-gallery. I shoald be afraid to say 4 
word about paintings to you—even if I thought 
them hideous! ” I added, innocently. 

Fortunately for me, my listener was young, 
with the ordinary failings of youth. No in- 
ordinate vanity made him supernaturally and 
abnormally sensitive to the suggestion of 
slight, Heonly laughed a gay, honest laugh 
at my ingenuous confession, and answered,— 

“Bat your opinion would be so much more 
valuable to me, because of its very honesty and 
innocence, It would at least be uansophisti- 
cated—not like the cat-and-dried speeches we 
poor painters are compelled to listen to from 
the fashionable frequenters of our studios. 
Bat since you have a picture gallery, you will 
exhibit its treasares to me, will you not?” 

Before I could assent he had crossed the 
room to where the pater was boring poor Mr. 
Fothergill with a rare spider in spirits. 


‘¢ Sir John, I am delighted to hear that you 
have a picture gallery. Family portraits are 
one of my weaknesses; and with your per- 
mission Miss Vernon has kindly offered to play 
the part of showman—show-woman I ought 
say,’ flashing a smile at me. ; 

“By all means—certainly. Ha, Miss 
Bayly,” with a warniog glance at that worthy; 
‘t your kaowledge of the pictares ia doubtless 
somewhat more comprehensive than that of 
Gladys, and youcan give Mc. Baroni any 10- 
formation he may reqaire,” responded Sit 
John. 

Ia spite of “ prunes and prism,” we managed 
to speni a delicious time among the pictures. 
I doa't know how much Airian Baroni looked 
at them, or listened to Miss Bayly’s dis- 
criptions, Bat I know how mach [ looked st 
him, and remember distinctly the exquisite 
nonseage and laughter of that sunlit hour of 
idleness. 

When we had almost made the toar of the 
gallery we stopped bafore an ancestor 
mine—a gallant, courtly young fellow, wearing 
a dress of the period of the second Charles. 

‘‘T have an odd impression that I've see 
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: e somewhere, Miss Vernon, and yet it’s 
pen I never was in England before.” 

1 looked at the cavalier and then at Adrian 
Baroni in sudden surprise. . i 

“Well,” said I, laughing; “if the face is 
familiar to you it must be because it is so like 
yourself, If you were only dressed like that 
and wore long hair, you would look as if you 
had stepped from the frame,” ’ 

“Tg it so, truly?” he questioned, falling back 
a little, and looking at the portrait with a new 
interest. “Then it must be one of those 
chance, inexplicable likenesses we see now and 
again, in life and-n pictures,” 

“*T think, Miss Vernon, I'll get such a cos. 
tume and let my hair grow,” with a comic 
glance at me. 

‘Do! Iam sure you would look delightful!” 
I answered, with stupid honesty. 

He laughed again. 

“ Tt is evident you have not been brought 
up in the school of compliments, and a genuine 
one is doubly charming.” 

“What have I done now? Something very 
silly?” I inquired, anxiously, as his anuse- 
ment increased. 

“No, indeed ! 
he protested. 

‘“What then? Why do you think me, as I 
rea you do already—different from other 
people? I am told, day and night, that I'm 
silly and useless, If you think so too, tell me. 
I shan’t care!” I protested, stoutly, though 

with a suddenly swelling heart. 

“It is,” he answered, in a lower tone, 
glancing at Mre. Grundy in the person of 
Miss Bayly, ‘‘that I think you perfect and 
unapproachable in all you do and say.” 

I mattered some inaudible reply; and at 
this jancture the dragon of propriety interposed 
and carried us back to the drawing-room. 

After the introductory episode of the dinner 
we slid imperceptibly into an intimacy that 
was freer and more unfettered than any inter- 
course I had ever imagined—an intimacy too, 
which Sir John, oddly enough, either ignored 
totally or considered beneath his notice. By 
some magical means asit seemed to me, Adrian 
Baroni became a privileged visitor: an ami 
de la maison, to whom our doors were never 
closed, 

He was at work on a landscape in the Park 
for some time; and I was one day silently 
watching the picture grow from beneath his 
swift, skilful fingers, when he suddenly said,— 

‘Do you remember your promise to let me 
make a picture of you some time?” 

_“Did I promise? I forget,” I anewered, in- 
differently. 

“Isn't that a little cruel of you, when I 
have been treasuring up the memory of that 
lovely ‘study in brown and gold?’”’ 

“A brown study doesn’t sound very pretty. 
I think Miss Bayly might do very well for 
that. Look at her under the tree. Her hat is 
& lovely brown. I congratulate you on your 
choice, Mr. Baroni,” sai I, makixg him a pro- 
found curte , While we laughed over my 
elegant witticism, ‘ Besides,” I added, with 
the faintest approach to a pout. “If you 
want @ model, no doubt you could easily find 
& better one, That Italian girl whose portrait 
you showed me yesterday is, I should imagine, 
lovely enough for anything.” 

Thad been secretly fuming with jealousy 
éver since the previous day, when he innocently 
exhibited the unlucky sketch in question, and 
told me the original was a charming woman. 
She certainly is lovely—almost perfect,” 
1 assented, coolly, without looking up from 

18 work, 

“ Then you can't care to paint me. I have 
no reer of that kind.” 

‘4s that it?” with perfect sang froid, and a 
Provoking smile. ‘‘ Suppose waver Eo or some- 
afin nouy pogpens to suit me better, 

re desirable 
per tation? my eyes than mere 

“* You are only thinking how you can turn 
me to sorentog in a picture, P believe art is 
everything with you,” I answered, hotly. 

I did not think you would disappoint me, 


You could never be silly !” 








af any rate,’ he returned, with a reproachfal 


look. 

“Tam glad you were so sure of me. The 
a people are mistaken sometimes,” haugh- 

ily, 

“Am I to understand that ina double sense 
—to learn that I have been makiog a mistake 
all along, or have deczived myself?’ in a low, 
grieved tone. 

“ Just as you please, if——” 

“Gladys, my dear, do you know we have 
been out two hours, and shall belate for dinuer 
if we do not return at once,” 

Thus Miss Bayly, who up to this moment 
had happily boen absorbed in her book, regard- 
less of the outer world and the pair who were 
getting up adesperate quarre) about nothing 
under her venerable nose. 

There was no time to add a word, least cf all 
to make up this pretty squabble. Adrian 
looked shocked, and a little hurt, and cast im- 
ploring glances at me as I prepared, with a 
slight rebellions shrug of my shoulders, to 
follow Miss Bayly. 

“At least you will say good-bye?” in his 
softest, most musical tones. 

‘* Certainly, if that is all you want. I could 
have said that half-an-hour ago,’”’ was my pert 
rejoinder, as I fled without waiting to see the 
result of my parting shot, 





CHAPTER IV. 

Next morning I was up before six, in a tho- 
roughly bad hamour with myself and the 
world. In this agreeable mood [ started for an 
early walk, with dear old Brian as my sole 
companion, 

At this hour I was sure of solitude. The 
fair Bayly was still enjoying her maiden 
dreams, and as I knew from experience it took 
hera considerable period to sacrifice to the 
graces when she arose, I was tolerably certain 
of two clear hours of freedom. 

The freshness of the morning air and Brian’s 
faithfal, lumbering joy in my society speedily 
contrived to raise my mercurial spirits, and we 
started for a race down the park, both of usin 
high glee. Iran until I was breathless and 
weary, and was at length obliged to sit down 
to rest and laugh at Brian’s elephantine 
gambols. 

I was aware before long that my movements 
were observed by someone in an adjoining 


field, and I beheld a stalwart form spring | 


lightly over the dividing fence, and approach 
in leisurely fashion. 

“Ig it to be still in anger?” he smiled, 
holding out his hand. 

I touched the warm fingers limply, and said 
nothing. 

*‘AmI to go away? Don’t tell me so this 
morning, when I have so much to say; and 
this,’ he added, “is such a famous oppor- 
tunity for walking and talking.” 

‘*Oh no!” I answered, hastily, “if you care 
to walk with us, We weren’t doing anything 
particular—I and Brian.” 

“Tf I have your permission I shall not 
greatly trouble about Brian’s,” he said, 
gravely. 

We stopped, and I looked at him for an in- 
stant. The contagion of his cheerfulness and 
good humour was irresistible We both 
laughed at his mild little joke, and walked on 
in the best possible humour with each other 
and the morning. 

‘‘The cloud has quite cleared away?” he 


Do you want me to say any 


‘*Not another word! But I should like the 
outward and visible token of your forgiveness 
all the same.”’ 

** And that?’ I queried. 

“That you sit tome for the portrait, of 
course.” 

“If you care—if you really wish——” I 

» slowly. 

“Hush! You know I do care, You even 
guess, I believe, how much your least word is 
to me, Can you understand how you've 





brought the sunshine into what has hitherto 
been a sunless, though a successfal I:fe ?””’ 

“Have 1?’ I asked, in wonder. ‘I don’t 
understand how I, who know so little, have 
seen nothing, can do the least thing to help you, 
who have so many friends; and must have 
geen many women, unlike me in every way.” 

‘Heaven knows I have—women and to 
spare!’’ he answered, with sudden bitterness. 
‘*Bat none of them could ever help me in 
the way I mest need help, or give me the one 
thing my life lacks.” ’ 

‘* What is that?” said I, innocently, 

“Tt is the love of a pure-souled, innocent 
woman !” he answered, fervently; and, seizing 
my hands with a quick movement, he covered 
the !ittle, trembling fingers with warm, pas- 
sionate kisses. 

He dropped them almost as quickly as he 
had possessed himself of them; and, moving 
back a step, said,— 

‘*It is too late to say pardon me; yet I 
have done you a great wrong. I was mad, 
tempted beyond my strength for the moment.” 

“It is no wrong!” I protested, hotly, and 
stopped short, conscious that my face was 
burning, and my heart beating furiously with 
a keen, new joy I had never tasted before. ‘If 
—if you care for me how canit be wrong to 
tell meso?’’ I asked, at last. 

“It is wrong, though I love you insanely, 
though all my love for the future centres in 
you. I can never go away now, feeling that 
I must leave you behind me, I could die for 
your pleasure or your good, or live to spend 
my life in your service,” he went on, with a 
low, deep intonation in that rarely lovely 
voice of his. ‘ But,” and here comes the 
terrible ‘‘ but’ with power to sever us, ‘‘ you 
are SirJohn Vernon’s only child—the last of 
a noble name, while I am but a nameless, 
wandering artist! Gladys, may I say that 
precious name this once? Do you know Ihave 
no right even to the name I bear?”’ 

“Well,” I uttered, slowly, “and what 
then?” 

‘Ts not that enough to show you, innocent. 
even as you are, thatI have done an utterly 
unworthy thing? Not in loving you, for wha 
could see you and help it, but in daring to 
speak of itto you. I am bitterly ashamed!” 

‘‘ Listen, then,’ said I, conquering my sby- 
ness, and gathering courage to go on reso- 
lately; “if my father were twenty times Sir 
John Vernon, and I had the wealth I have 
not got—for we are poor, miserably poor, save 
for some property of my mother’s—it could 
not alter this, that I love you! If you want me; 
indeed, care to have this ignornant, useless, 
little me, when you are so wise, and good, and 
clever, why I am your own—just that, and 
no earthly thing can take me away!’’ 

My hands were in hig again. Somehow 
his brave, handsome head was bent over me, 
and those eloquent lips were perilously near 
mine now, as I continued: “I am qaite 
ignorant of the world and life beyond this 
house; bat I have not lived a lonely, neglected 
girl, whose heart was breaking for a little love, 
without learning something of myzelf. The 
only companion I’ve had you know,” with a 
pathetic little break in my voice, answered 
instantly by a tender pressure of the hands he 
holds in his strong fingers. ‘‘And what Iam 
now I shall be as the years goon, All I am 
and can feel will be strengthened and deepened 
by time. What you are I begin to know. 
Begin! Itseemsas if I had known you al- 
ways!” Iadded, with shy pride. ‘‘But I 
never thought you would love me.” 

“ No!” he answered, fondly. ‘‘You knew 
yourself co well; there was nothing lovable in 
you! Darling—my one love!” he went on, 
“for your precious sake I will conquer fate 
and win fame; and withfame, a much lower 
thing, but not to be despised, because it will 
give me the right to claim you for my own. 
My love! my pride! if only you will be brave 
and patient—your sweet eyes tell me you 
will—in a year, dear love, two years at most, 
I can @me back to you. Meanwhile you 
shall not bind yourself by a word. You shall 
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be free, But J, living cr dying, shall be yours, 
my Gladys,” 

mw Ot what use will freedom be without 

ou?” 

I will ask nothing of my aweet love now,” 
he repeated, ‘save ove kiss to live on, to 
treasure till I can bring you s»mething worth 
taking in return, though nothing this world 
holds’is good enough for you,” he said, fondly, 
bending the kingly head for the ‘‘ one kiss.” 

The first kiss of a wontan’s first lover! Is 
anything on earth sweeter or niore sacred? I 
feel the exquisite thrill even now, as his pas- 
sionate lips met mine and cluny to them, while 
his strong, tender arms held me fast in that 
first embrace. 

We decided, as we walked back, that we 
must be'very wise, sober, and discreet, aa be- 
seemed two old people, whose uvited ages 
were considerably under half-a century. 

Adrian had sketched a rapid plan of going 
through the desperate orfesl of telling Sir 
John what had happencd, and then the mere 
formula of asking bis consent. We were 
absolutely certain of the result, and theu—a 
terrible pause, filled with awfal thoughts for 
both of us—Adrian must go away, and for two 
years we should see and hear nothing of each 
other, or know—unleas by some mercifdl 
chance—how the other fared. 

As we approached the park gates, and 
Vernon Towers loomed before us, all my 
newly-acquired courage seemed 
retreated into the recesses of my shtes, ard to 
be slowly oozing ont of those fastnesses even, 
as I realized but faintly a twentieth part of 
what my life would be withont my lover. 

“‘T must go in, it’s growing dreadfully 
late,’ I muttered, in an unsteady voice. 

“Ts it? * said Adrian, looking at his watch. 
“T thought we had only been out about five 
minutes.” 

“Yes,” said I, pulling down his hand that 
hid the watch from me; ‘‘but before I go in I 
must tell you of my plan.” 

He caught the hand that touched hid; and 
drawing it through his arm we turned into 
the avenue again. 

“T scarcely know how to begin. I am 
av you should think me dishones: or deceit. 
u i 

* Hush ! you are mine, and must te!l me all 
your thoughts now without fear, and we will 
consult together,” he said, softly. 

“I want you to say nothing to the pater yst 
—not yet, please,” reluctantly. 

* Bat, my deatest, it must be some time, 
and I sin against you in delaying.”’ 

“T know; still, for my sake, to please me, 
Won't you wait until your return from Italy, 
s1N06 JOU SAY YOU must go BO B00n?””’ 

* Doubting me already?" with a smile, 

**No;-mot that, only a fvolish superstitious 
fear I can't explain. I want to look forward 
to your retura, to seeing you _oncs—only 
once~more before the long parting we are try- 
ing to picture to ourselves,” 

“T almost thick yoa are right; anyway it 
shall be as you wish, darling ; not that I want 
to prove you or myself, but your plan will 
defer the evil day. All the time I am io 
Rome I shall be longing for the sound of your 
voice, the first glimpse cf your s veet face—a 
glimpse you will contrive I shall have quite to 
myself when I return.” He caught me again 
in hisarms. “It is good-bye now, sweet one. 
We shall not—ought not, to meet aga'n like 

this before I go,” and he murmured broken 
to love _ Np om hope and faith, 
while be covered my burniog li 
with heb -hisdee. y g lips and cheeks 
_ “You must stop, Adrian! Let me go this 
instant!” 1 dommanded, with a feeble attempt 
are. 

‘Inu @ moment, beloved; it is so hard.” b 
pleated ; but he released me at length, ole 
hutried in, my heart throbbing tamultuously 
with a wild exuitation I was not learned 
enough to analyse. I only knew we loved 
each other, and that the world had grown 
fairer and brighter to me for ever mox 

Rebukes fell on a dull ear that day, and my 


to have}. 





inward tranquillity was unrafiled. Hence- 
forth all the pater’s bullyings and cold neglect, 
and Miss Bayly’s wearisome lectures and 
eternal sickening propriety would be powerless 
to itiflict a single pang on a heart filled to 
overflowing wita love and gladness, as mine 
was, 

Advian Baroni paid as a formal farewell 
visit, during which he carefully impressed 
upon Sir John the fact of his probable return 
within a month or six weeks. In answer to Miss 
Bayly's inquiries he was more explicit, tell- 
ing her that his adopted father wi to see 
him on some business, the precise mature of 
which he was as yet ignorant of, but he did 
not anticipate that it would delay hini very 
long in Rome, He hoped not, he added, aa he 
was anxious to retarn ‘to Fordham before the 
autumn was far advanced, and by the 6th of 
October he should look forward to seeing his 
English friends again. 





CHAPTER V. 


Tue long, weary month of my lover's 

absence drew to a close, and as the days went 
on, and I grew more feverishly anxious, I used 
to visit our trysting place in tue park with the 
utmost regularity, hoping wildly for the 
possibility of his return before the appoitited 
time. 
On a glorious autumn afternoon, the last 
day of September, I ascended to my old 
retreat in the branches of thé chestnut, laden 
with a weighty book, the ‘Lives of the 
Italian paioters,” and speedily became 
absorbed in the story of Fra Lippo Lippi and 
his love. 

“Gladys, Gladys!” an 
scarcely louder than a whis 
the autamn stillness an 
story. 

I leaned over the wall, searcely believing my 
Own ears. 

“ Adrian!” in a tone of joy and sarprise. 
‘Really you, and back so soon?” 

It bad seemed ages to me until that 
moment; but the delight, the overmastering 
joy that rushed to heart, te lips, and eyes, 
faded at sight of his face! I stooped -still 
lower, the handsome head was only just below 
me, the exquisite face was looking up to mine. 
Was it stricken to stone with a nameless 
horror—with an awfal fear that I had never 
geen in the violet eyes before! 

An unspeakable terror froze my very blood, 
and the sudden revalsion of feéling must have 
made me deathly white, for while I leaned and 
gazed at him with parted lips, he uttered in a 
strange, breathless tone,— 

“Gladys, you—you must not faint! Be | 
brave, my dar—be brave as you have ever 
been. You will need it now. Help me, | 
Gladys—help me, or life is too hideous to | 
endure !’’ 

His tone of anguish and-entreaty wrung my 
heart. I implored him to speak, to tell me | 
what had happened, but he only answered 
that he musi write the thing he had to say, 
the horror of it was anspeakable, and I should 
know before night if 1 would have pity and | 
patience, 

‘* Adrian, say, have you seen my father?” 

‘Not yet. Oh Heaven! but I must. Pray 
ask me nothing more.” 

A dreadful pause followed. A hideous 
silence, during which he did not cfier to move 
one step nearer, or to touch me with lips or 
hand. He only looked at me, just-out of 
reach, with a mad, unspeakable fear mingled | 
ag love and angaich in thosedear eyes of 

is. i 

‘Say something to 
whispered. | 

“T would die to comfort you, but it cannot , 
be! IfI had loved you any less it would be | 
easier, Hundreds of times in this hideous | 
month I've looked at the devilish truth every | 
way to make a loophole of escape for you. I | 
thought once to die like a coward and make 
no sign, but knowing you, your own brave soul, 


intense voice, 
r, broke in upon 
that éntrancing 








comfort me,” I 


I felt.you must hear all—and—and I—I wa; 
forced to see you once again,” 

Isat cold and silent; cold with the chill ¢¢ 
death ; fall of a blind amaze, but never gis. 
sing at the truth. 

“How will you bear the future, Gladys? 
Try to think the worst of my safferings will te 
for you—you, whom—Heaven forgive me!—] 
had hoped to make so happy !” 

I covered my face. with my hands to shat 
out the blinding grief, and I heard-him say,— 

* Gladys, I only ask you to do this mach 
a me. Trust in me now, and forget-me here. 
after.”’ 

When L.removed my hands and looked up he 
was gone. 

I waited there until I had gained some com. 
posure and the strength to drag myself back 
to the house. Once there I went-up to my 
little sitting-room, and shut and locked the 
door. I felt safer so. I warted to be quite 
alone with my grief and my own soul to think 
things over and try to comprehend. I ait 
there until the autumn afternoon faded into a 
dull twilight, and the golden promise of the 
earlier day ended in a wet and stormy even- 
ing, with lorid threatenivgs in the western 
5k 


the: promised explanation from 
Adrian, and to feel a new yague terror 
that his interview with. my father was. e& 
undaoly prolonged—as it must have been, 
when a step outside set my heart pulsing 
furiously, and Sir John’s voice said, — 

“Gladys, oper the door!’’ I obeyed in 
silence, and stood with clasped, tfembliug 
hands awaiting my doom with a desperate 
courage. 

“Sit. down, my dear, sit down. You seem 
distressed. Ihave some news for yort—gool 


received 


news: 

I,sat down trembling more violently than 

ever, . 
“There. is naning to alarm you, Gladjs! 
nothing,” he repent . “I came-to bring you 
the news myself solely from feelings of kind. 
ness.’’ His slow tones—though a eubtie cur- 
rent of agitation seemed to stir them, and ue- 
derlie his whole demeanour to-day—nearly 
maddened me; but I looked at him mutely. 
strack, I suppose, by, the wild expression of 
my face, he went on more quickly, 

‘Is is difficult to enter into explanations, 
perhaps; but I have come to tel sou tha 
although I have long believed you to be my 
only living child, you have a brother! My 
first wife diedin Italy when——”’ 

** Adrian! Father, say it is not Adrian!” 
I exclaimed, with a wild, piercing shriek, as I 
rushed forward, only to fall heavily into my 
father’s arms, deaf and blind and senseless 


| —stricken te the heart, 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Wun I opened my eyes ‘again and returned 
tolife and consciousness, I was in a room I 
had never seen before. It was large and 
airy; the venetian blinds were down, but 4 
oold, bright sun seemed to pierce itoah aud 
flood the room with subdued light, The wia- 
dow farthest from my bed was-open a little 
way, and I fancied I heard the soothing splash 
of waves outside. I moved slightly, and thos 
attracted the attentidn of nurse Margaret who 
came to my side, saying, softly,— 

* Lie still, Mies Gladys, my darling, you are 
almost well now!” 

I made no attempt to reply; and I 
obeyed her injunctions simply trom lack of 
ability to do anything élse, while she fed me 
with a spoonful cr two of jelly as I lay there 
placid and all-incapuble of thought or recol- 
lection, as it seemed to me afterwards, 

I looked at Margaret. Her bright-brown 
hair was strangely streaked with grey. 
it always been 807 1 tried to ask myself. 
Her comely face, too, was pinched and wan— 
Nurse Margaret with a difference, Bat t 
room was yet more strange than Maryaret’s 





y. 
I had just began to wender why I had not | 
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face, How we came there, and why we came 
were questions I was too weak to ask. 

It might have been a day or a week that I 
continued in this blissful condition—I could 
not tell. The doctor seemed to flit in and out 
like a homely professional apparition. At 
least I took it for the dootor—a kindly face 
that bent above my bed,and a soft, cool band 
that touched my wrist, and asked a few low-: 
toned questions of Margaret. 

But by faint and slow degrees I grew} 
stronger, and, with returning strength,memory 


came flooding back in waves thatsebbed and | feist. 


flowed. Sometimes I thought 1 unilerstood 
distinctly, and was dumb with misery that 
froze my very And then, sensation 
memory slowly ebbed away, leiving « blemk, 
4 calm that was not peace. 

‘‘Margaret, where are we?” 

This was one morning about a week after I 
awoke from the long delirium of fever. 

hich she ie siiy agitated mite wae 
whi was visibly 
a calm and till. 

“ Only tell me—what I sisk- more.” 

“My sweet '@ne, My precious 1” she 
began, “pgilesss motto talk just now. When 
you are well and strong, I will answer all or 
any questions you may wish to ask.” 


know where my hair is?” 

‘'It had to be cutoff, dear ; but it will soon 
grow again! It is coming into the loveliest 

curls now” 

“ Havel been so ill, then, Margaret?” 

“You have heen ill, my dear one,” she 
answered, evasively. ‘ But you will soon be 
quite strong, atid‘the doctor says you are com- 
ing on famously.” 

To which I answered, piteously,— 

“ Then why didn’t you let me die?” and hid 
my face. 

Thus the late autumn days drew on in dull 
pain and weakness, in silence and despair. 

By degrees I was able to go out a little; ina 
chair a first, and then with the strozg support 
of Mi et's arin. The fitet morning that I 

downto the beach without help I 
determind to ask the question I had so tong 
and to resolutely thrast sside. ‘For, with re- 
turning strength the old craving awoke and 
mastered me, I dropped Netiessly on the heap 

ofshawls Margaret had for me in a 
cosy nook that looked seaward, and ealled her 
40 my side, 

**Téll me exactly, and as shortly as you ean, 
what d—when he saw Sir John— 
what proof there is—that it isn’t all a hideous 
mistake, and when did ke (I couldn't speak 
Adrian’s name) first know the trath?” 

“Miss Gladys, my dear, you must. not hear 
yet—you cannot-.bear it!’ she answered, 

‘trembling, 

“Margaret, I awoat to you that if yon do 
not tell me, at orice, I will drag. myself back to 
that hatefal place, if I die in doing it, and 
demand the truth of Sir John Vernon!” 

_{' Hush!” aha exclaimed, in frightened tones, 
‘You shall hear, my precious nursling; I can 
deny you nothing.” 

“The bitterest anguish-of my life is past,” 
I said, slowly, ‘and just to hear all can do no 
harm,” 

“I dread telling you—but if it must be it 
tomat, It appears, from what Sir John and 
Mx, Baroni together, afterwards told me, that 
Mr, Adrian went up tothe Towers: on that 
évening—you recollect?” I nodded assent, 
ian — Ba Sir John, who returned for 

inswer “was engaged ; but wonld be de. 
lighted ‘to see Mr, Baroni next day. Mr. 

—T can't call him Mr. Veraon yet— 
Tetarned ‘that bis business was insportamt, and 
concetned Sir John himscif. Wath that he 
Was: shown into the library, where Sir John 
Tectived ‘him, not in the best of-tempers; but 
alt his importance and fussiness vanimhed 
when Mr, Adrian plunged straight into the 
Subject, aud-explained that the hasty visit he 
had just paid to Italy was in ‘response to.an 

from his father by tion 





request 
that he ‘would spend his twenty-fifth birthday 


with him, as he had documents to give him’ 
which had been confided to his care by Mr* 
Adrian's mother, with strict injunctions that 
they should on no account be opened before 
that date. Ineventof Mr. Adrian’s death the 
papers were to be burnt. It appears, this 
Itatian gentleman kept his promise to the 
dying lady most , and had, in all 
treated the child as his own sop, being 
all the time totally ignorant of his parentage, 
or whether he waethe son of an Italian beggar 
or en Eimglish Dake. So—you are turning 
int. Miss i 
= Never mind me—give me some wine, and 
on!’ 
oll, then, Mr. Adrian returned to Italy, 
never duweming of the revelations about to be 
made. “Siawee papers contained the marriage 
certifieste @f John Vernon and Emilia 
i he certificate of their child's 
F ‘two years after, in Italy. Then 
followed a mass of corresponience. The pair 
seemed happy at first; but violent quarrels 
and jeal followed, and they decided to 
separate a few months after Mr, 
Adrian's birth, lady Vernon taking the infant. 


Ee 





Sho seems to have been a proud, high-spirited 
th she was only an actress before Sir 
her, and he was wildly in love 
with her and madly jealous. Neither side 
ld aminoh, and sheleft him, declaring | 
she @ie sooner than lift-afinger to prove | 
her innocence, @uti they never saw each other - 
She died in a after, and the mews | 
her destin wenaentiie Siz John, who came to | 
wife buried, and no 
ttaseof the child #he left. She had wilfully , 
her husband for his | 
inj before her death gave 
the child into the eldeg Mr. Baroni’s care, | 
withall.the papers relating to his parentage, | 
and “went away toa distant city to die— 
Mantua, I believe. Sir John returned to 
England a soured, disappointed man, aud 
shortly afterwards married Miss Fanshaw— 
the late Lady Vernon.” 
“ Why did this hateful woman ever wishthe 
truth to be-known?” I asked ,bitterly. 
‘¢ She seemed to think she should do herson 
a great injustice if she allowed # stain to rest 
ou his mother’s name, when she had itin her 
power to remove it. So she wrote out ail the 
circumstances, bat desired Mr. Adrian to be 


Lu 


She also hoped, she said—that at the age of 
twenty-five, he would be in a good position, 
and imdependent of the father to whom he 
owed neither duty nor respect. This is all I 
know, my dear—save that Sir John and his 
son parted on bad terms, and the latter re- | 
turned to Italy at once—thoagh Sir John sesm- 
ed to idolize him—telling bis father he could 
almost curse him for the very fact of his exist- 
ence, Everything,” he seid,“ connected with | 
Vernon Towers was fraught with sweh hideous | 
memories for him. He-added that had it mot | 
been for your sake, he would never have re- 
turned. For all the rest:'he was reckless.” 

‘And so we dare to play with souls,” I | 
groaned. “Just for the sake of revenge his 
mother brought this unspsakable curse upon | 
him! Oh, I hate her, I hate them all.” 

A long silence followed, broken by nurse’s 
voice, saying,— 

“Your illness and the agony I have endured 
in seeing my darling suffer, has taught me the 
folly of tempting fate.” 

The mental strain of the morning had 
fatigued me more than I knew, and-I fell 
asleep on the couch directly we returned to.our 
rooms. On awakening I was-conscious of a 
strange elation anda sudden aceess of strength, 
which was almost a return of fever, Tuc 
excitement made my eyes and cheeks.brighter 
than Margaret had seen them for weeks. She 
mistook the cause entirely; and with the 
double intention of giving me consolation aud 
relieving her own over-burdemed heart, :she 
began to talk to me in the sfterncon, 
gearcely conscious of my utter uanfitmess. for 





further revelations. I was lying on a couch 
by the window, and Margaret took the low 
chair at my side. 

, ‘*T really do feel wonderfully better,” I said, 
in answer to her anxious inquiry, “I lack 
nothing, save the desire to live,” 

“Would you welcome any change in life, loss 
of position, and wealth even, if it made your 
present state seem less terrible? ” 

*“* Why do you ask? Can I, by sheer desire, 
work a miracle — = talk thus? I would 
give my own soul, almost, to ——_ laces 
with a beggar,” I answered, impatien “es 

“No miracle, my dear; bat during your 
long, dreadfal illness, I've brooded over the 
past, and the revelation the present has made, 
till I’ve resolved to speak out what I never 
thought to tell to living soul, you least of all. 

a thas been horrible to me—repulsive 

ub, im trying to make you some reparation, I 

arm only your scorn and hatred. If 

all despised me I would keep your 
~—— Iemust speak, come what may.” 

“Tiave you, too, wronged me?” I asked, 
thunderstrusk. “‘Never mind, nothing can 
matter now. Weu are all I have leftin the 
world, and I@hall never hate you, Margaret.” 

“ Bless came d own, for those words!” she 
cried, saiging Misses and tears on my wasted 
hands. “ give me courage to go on. 
Listen, Gladigs, you may think of your lover, 
sinee he ie So dear, without sin. He is not 
kim to you inthe remotest degree.” 

“Margaret, is this thing trae?” I rose up, 
trembling and fiashing in wild amaze. 

“As true, I swear to you, my darling, as ii 
istrue that'you are my own beantifal daughter, 
Gladys Davis |—as teuees thereiiaa Heaven 


, above us ¢o hear me mow.” 


T unclasped my arms and fell back stunned ; 
while for a my mother— 
held me in so fervent an embrace that I could 
searcely breathe. 

“Speak, Gladys,” she implored; “only a 
word to say you forgive your mother, your 
guilty mother.”’ 

“I forgive yer, mother |” Ianswered slowly, 
‘‘and am pnspeakably thankful. .Bot we 
must confess the whole—the wicked deception 
to Sir John Vernon—directly I am able-to go 
with you, for.I must.sbare all that falls upon 
my mother. My joy.and thankéulness-over- 
power -adl other ings—éven some nataoral 
resentment that I have beentmadethe innocent 
participator in 40 terrible a cheat,”’ 

My poor, itent. mother knelt. by.my side, 
weeping praying to Heaven for pardon ; 
while she told me how she.had beea ted 
to. ehange her own baby for Lady Vernon's 
sickly child, the.saggestion coming,.in the firat 
instance, from that lady, who,.seeing that Ler 
baby could not live, implored Margaret (then 
the head keeper's wife, and living in.a cottage 
in the;park) to aid ber in outwitting her half. 
brother, with whem she was at deadly feud, 
and to whom the Fanshaw property must 
revert in the case of her child’s death. Lady 


| Vernon was then a confirmed: invalid; and 


Margaret, between affectlon for her mistreas 
anda natural desire to advance her own child, 
consented, The deception was.easily carried 
ont, as Margaxei had the pany infani to nurse 
With:ber own; aud when it.died, after three 
feeble months of existence, it was buried as the 
child of Margaret. and David Davies. 

My-tather, dying early by an accident, Mar. 
garet returned to the Towera with me, where 
we had remained ever since. Shetold me it 
seemed less difficalt to accede to Lady Vernon’s 
wieked proposal when she saw that Lady 
Vernon herself was mot likely -to live long, and 
therefore, thather child would nemain her own, 
indeed, with no one to control orinterfere. 

This strange.confession ended, I begged my 
motiaer, for so L must-henceforth call her, to 
leave mae quite.alone for sometime, to enable 
me to ver & little from the farianus-excite- 
ment of the day, an excitemént that was in 
itself almost .kiling for ome as feeble and 
reduced as I was. 

When my mother returned to the reom, she 
was equipped for a jourusy, and, in answer to 
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my look of ise, she told me, in a few 
words, that she had decided, now the fatal 

lunge was taken, not to as the truth from 
Bir John Vernon a minute longer than was 
necessary, and that she was about to start that 
evening. She hoped, she added, to rejoin me 
in a few days, when she knew my mind would 
be more at rest when her confession had been 
made full and absolute. She had provided for 
my comfort during her absence by securing the 
services of a skilful nurse, highly recommended 
by our good doctor. 

“TI shall die in now, mother; there is 
no time to lose, I feel assured. Only come 
back to me before the end,” were my parting 
words, 

I was at almost, Life seemed to be 
ebbing slowly away, and J had no care to live. 
All was over for me, I thought. Once, when 
they fancied I slept, I heard the nurse ask Dr. 
Debenham,— 

**Do you think she can recover?” and his 
answer,— 

“Hers is such a m cant constitution 
that all things are possible to a woman 80 blest. 
If only we could find an interest in life for her, 
poy <= mere straw would do to cling to 
—we could save her yet. As it is——’ and 
there was a significant pause. 

Aye! that was it, they could not bring me 
back the one thing that had power to seve me, 
and put fresh life in my wearied soul. With- 
out that, the learning of the ages, backed by 

all the inventions of modern science, were 
unavailing, I felt myself slipping quietly out 
of reach. Out of extreme pain and weakness 
had won peace. 

My mother returned one morning durin 
this period of waiting for release. She 
over my with her comely face absolute 
transfigured by an excess of maternal jove an, 
tenderness. 

“My Gladys,” she uttered, softly, “I have 
we Ley darling.” 2 

sm: & wan smile, an it ont a feeb 
hand. ‘Justin time, dear mother,” * 





[THE FIBST Ki83 (F A WUMAN’S FIRST LOVEB.] 


She looked at me, long and anxiously, and 
then said: ‘“‘ Dr, Debenham wants to try anew 
cure; one I have brought. May he?” 

“If you like, mother; but for me, I only 
want to be let alone,” I answered, painfully. 

For reply she went out of the room, and 
returned with the doctor, who, after examin- 
ing me with his wonted care, said gravely,— 

‘*We can only try. Mind, I make the ex- 
periment as a forlorn hope.’’ 

Then bidding me endeavour to sleep, they 
went away, after administering a restorative, 

I closed my eyes, but a faint, unusual excite- 
ment kept me awake, and I fell into a quiet 
reverie, a dream of release. 

A slight stir, or step, was it, aroused me, 
and I unclosed my eyes, still void of hope or 
ex ation, to see—— 

y true love, my own, kneeling by my side! 

His eyes met mine, his dear lips, white and 
trembling with suppressed joy and longing. 
were close—close to my wasted cheek, I felt 
his warm breath, and knew in that supreme 
moment that I lived indeed ! 

The boon for which I dared not pray had 
come tome. He, my life, was come, and now 
I knew I should not die, 

“Gladys!” the beloved voice said, and my 
heart leapt to hear it, as I answered: “ Mine 
an too faintly for anyone save a lover to 

ar, 

Our lips met, There was no need of any 
words ; and after the first, solemn, reverent 
pressure of his lips on mine, the dear head 
rested on the pillow beside me, and we were 
silent with the joy that is too deep and sacred 
for human speech, 

I could hear his throbbing heart, and my 
poor feeble, little hand lay in his, so fall of life 
and strength, but still we spoke no word. 

The past was swept away, obliterated by the 

ighty, incoming wave of life and love, and a 
golden future shone before us—a future glowing 
with love, and hope, and faith. 

Need I tell how I slowly, but certainly, won 
back health and strength inch by inch, with 





1 
Adrian ever at my side; or how Dr. Deben- 
ham’s experiment proved an entirely suocessfa) 
one ? 

“ And so our story ends,” I laughed, softly, 
as we stood on the rocks to watch the sunset 
over sea one winter evening. 

‘They were married and lived happy eve 
afterwards.” 

“I think the best of our one is just begiz- 
ning,” he answered, as he touched the short, 
clustering curls belonging to the head that lay 
upon his t, with a tender hand, 

“It was as Gladys Vernon I first knew and 
loved my love, and——”’ 

*‘ And I shall still be Gladys Vernon to the 
end of the chapter,” I continued, smiling ups 
him through soft, delicious tears. 5 

‘Gladys Vernon, true love, and perfect wife,” 
he answered fervently. 

And so we wandered home through the twi- 
light, hand in hand, to begin the new life 
together, and live the unwritten story—Side 
by Side. 

[THE END.] 








Tue difficulties of education lie deeper dow? 
than thecurriculum. It is not so much find 
ing out what to teach that is needful ; the all 
important thing is how to develop the m 
aa moral energies. 

married 


Arter THE Hongrmoon.—Young 
people are surprised when they discover thw 
the honeymoon is not entirely com 
noney. Even the first year of married life if 
not always the happiest, though if oughtalws, 
to be very happy. Living together hap; 
an art which the most affectionate couple cal: 
not ordinarily learn in a year. Each has 
make some unpleasant discoveries, and to ove 
come some fixed inclinations, True ha 

s when these discoveries have been 
and each is thoroughly resolved to make tb? 
other as happy as possible for all time, 
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OPALS AND DIAMONDS. 


THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTERS, 


Tux clock at Wingfield Parsonage—the long 
sentry-box clock, which stood in the quaint old 
oak-panelled hall—had just struck eleven as 
Maggie Randal flew up the trim gravel path 
leading to the house, and swung herself 

through the open window into the 
psrlour, where her three sisters were 

busily engaged shaping and stitching 
flannel garments for their father’s poor parish- 


“Girls, girls, what do you think? Such 
grand news!” she cried, her violet eyes danc- 
ingand sparkling with delight, her little scarlet 
mouth quivering with excitement, 

“We can’t think, Mag, we have too much to 
do, Tell us what it is?” responded her eldest 
Kate, lifting her plain, good-natured 
and smiling at her interlocutor. 

“No, no ; you must guess,” 

How can we guess?’ demanded Maud, the 
fecond of Mr. Randal’s children, fastening her 
blae eyes on Maggie's face, with a look that 
‘*We can't run 
about Wingfield all the morning gossiping and 
chatting, hearing the bits of scandal and news. 
ow next to nothing of what is going on 





“ Well you needn’t be cross about it!” in- 
terrupted the baby of the 
er little fair head, in w 
curls a rich, gold shade lu 


™ not cross,” responded the other ; ‘‘ but 
uite impossible to know what your news 

rs. Bell may be the mother of a family; 
may have made advances to 
man again ; or, perhaps, happy 
t, the Baines are going to give another 


family, with a toss 
hose soft rings and 











N 


‘Pooh! it’s comething much more impor- 


tant than that!” 

“ What is it, then? ’’ 

“* Guess once more.” 

“Tcan’t. Tell, Mag?” 

‘* Well,” replied the young girl, with an air 
of great importance ; “ well, the Molyneuxs are 
coming back from Italy, and the Hall is being 
sn up grandly! What do you think of 

at?” 


* Think! Why I think it is a splendid bit 
of news! ’ cried Maud, joyously, while Kate, 
and even quiet Laura, ejaculated “Oh!” and 
“ Really!” and looked elated. 

“* Who told you? ” 

‘Mrs. Britten.” 

“ That is good authority.” 

“ Yes. As she is their housekeeper, I sup- 
pose she ought to know.” 

‘*Of course! When do they come?” 

“ The day after to-morrow.” 

‘*So soon! That will be delightful!” 

‘* Won’tit be glorious! We shall have some 
fun and gaiety now, I hope, to wake up this 
dull little spot.” 

“I hope so, I’m sure. But I don’t quite see 
why B 2. should be so excited about it, Mag.” 

ce b ? ” 

. Sena you are already engaged, there- 
fore debarred from entering in the race for the 
catch of the county,” replied Maud, her eyes 
resting once more somewhat coldly on her 
younger sister’s lovely, blonde face. 

‘* Who said I was going to join in the race?” 
demanded Maggie, angrily. ‘“ Because I have 
promised to marry Terence O'Hara, is that 
any reason why I should be shut ont from 
dances and tennis parties, and amusements 
that all girls like?” 

* Of course not! Only ee people, when 
they really love one another, don’t care, I 
fancy, for going out much, or for anything 
save billing and cooing in dim, quiet corners. 
Perhaps, though, my dear, you are an excep- 
tion to the rule,’’ she concluded, with a little 
spiteful laugh. 





\‘‘ TERENCE, I LOVE YOU,” SHE ANSWERED, HASTILY ; ‘NOW TELL ME YOUR NEWS,’’j 


| “ Perhaps Iam,” retorted the youngest Miss 


Randal, sharply, with heightened colour and 
flashing eyes. ‘ Atany rate, I don’t intend to 
refuse any invitations I may get to the Hall, 
whether Terence be asked or not,” 

“I didn’t imagine you would,” 

“ Do they intend to remain in England now 
for good?” inquired Laura, anxious to avert 
the storm of words she saw impending between 
the two sisters, who shared the beauty of the 
family between them, 

“Yes,” answered Maggie, easily diverted 
from her wrath and indignation. “Sir 
Lionel, Mrs. Britton says, is quite strong now. 
Ten years in the South has cured the weak- 
ness of his lungs; and as he is eager to live on 
the estate, and do his duty as a landowner, 
they will remain here for gcod, unless, of 
course, he finds the climate too severe for 
him.” 


‘“*I wonder if Eunice will be glad to get back 
to England?” 

‘*T am sure she will,” observed Kate, “She 
is too strong and vigorous to care for the lan- 
guid life of the South.” 

‘* Has she written to you lately? ” 

“ Not for a whole year!” 

‘Then perhaps they don’t intend to be on 
the same friendly terms with us that they 
used to be,” said Mogele, dolefally. 

“ I hope they will be,” cried Maud, quickly. 
“We found the difference when they went 
away. Lady Molyneux was so generous, always 
sending us presents, I devoutly hope she will 
continue to charitably remember ‘the poor at 
her gates,’ and send us fruit, flowers, and 

e. ’ 


‘‘They won't be her ‘gates’ now. Sir 
Lionel was fifteen when they went away ; he 
is five-and-twenty at the present time, and of 
course master. He may not be charitably dis- 


posed.” 
‘We must subjugate him, then,” replied 


Maud, complacently, looking at herself in the 





little old-fashioned mirror hanging over the 
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mantel-shelf, and appearing quite saticfied 
with what she raw. 

“Tt may bea hard task. His mother will 
perhaps object to his subjugation.” 

‘Do you really think she would, Kate? 
Why I thought his word was law, and that as 
a boy every whim and fancy was gratified,” 

“ 80 they were; but there was a reason for 
denying him nothing.” 

“ What was it?” 

“ Well, if I tell you,” said Kate, rather xe- 
lactantly, as she rolled up her work and pro- 
ceeded to help Laura to spread the cloth for 
dinner, “ you mast promise never to breathe @ 
word to any one about it.” 

“We promise! ’’ cried her sisters. 

“Then the reason is, that there is madness 
in the Molyneux family. It breaks out in 
every other generation, and invariably among 
the male members. There has never been 
&@ woman of the — known to go Se 
is due to appear in the presentigeneration,: 
Lady Molyneux was warned by théir medical 
man to neither cross nor refuse. to 
her only son, as the result of any mental 
annoyance or trouble would be fatal to his 
sanity.” 

“ = a ! a Laara. me 
**I suppose, then, by this time he is ra 


i pen PaaS cna 
been suck apuisll ond,” renamed Mand, 
“TJ . 


ied,” 
“Sites henshele-eifll-eo, it-will give ue 
& better chance of benefiting . return, 
Andnow, girls,” she added, as one rather 


ancient and broken-down retainer, Anne, en- 
tered the room, bearing a dish,-on which was 
a veritable, grim scrag of cold , 
garnished with overgrown lettuces, “ we will 
discuss ourfrugal repast. Rather more frugal 
than usual, I may premise, owing to the ab- 
sence of our parent, who has the good fortune 
tobe launching with Mr.‘Travers, and therefore 
cr] the respectable middle-class pauper’s 
usual dinner of cvld mutton ;” and-with a gay 
lwugh Maud seated herself at the table, and 
commenced cutting stbstantial-slices of bread 
from a huge homevmede:doad, 

Her sisters followed: suit, smiling at her 
comarks, and soon.the grim.sorag cinsageened, 
or the greater.part-of i, for health. spare 
diet made them relishanything, and, above all, 
they were not accustomed: to ki or 
dainties, .Their father, and sole-surviving 
parent, the Rey, John. Randal, was mot.over- 
burdened with thie world’s goods. He 
was rector of the small country parish of 
Wingfield, beautifully situated amid verdant 

J winding streame, and.green.hills, five 
miles from the thrivingtrown. of. Inchfeld. 

The . living .was .a one, and Mr, 
Randal was a studious, religious man, giving 
all he could, end more,:perhaps,than he 
actually ought to have, to his poverty-stricken 
parishioners—poverty-stricken and. neglected 
rg absence.of. the owner of the.land, 
Sir Lionel Molyneux, and the greed of -his 
agent, a. hard, grasping man, who ground down 
the tenants, exacting the rent from them the 
day it was due to the uttermost farthing, and 
never giving them at Obristmas, or during the 
coldest winter, ‘so much even as # puir of 
blankets, a‘bundle of flannel, ora load of wood. 

‘The rector did‘his best’ to supply the ‘wants 
of ‘his poor people; plying his vocation with an 
@arnest godliness ‘ttat won him the affection 
and respect of all who knew him. He adhered 
strictly to all the daties of his sacred odlivg, 
end spared himeélf in no-way. He could not 
afford & curate, so the work fell heavily on 
him, He washélped.as much as possible by 
Kate, his eldest child, plain, sensible girl cf 
twenty-seven, and by Laura, his thirddaughter, 
some five years her janior, who threw her 
whole heart and soul into the parish work, the 
Sunday-school, and everything connected with 
the church, because she.had « “galling” that 
‘Way, and also because she was engaged to 


be married to Walter Landor, curate to Mr. 
Travers, rector of a neighbonring parish, and 
as she bad foreswora dancing, party-going, 
high heels, gay dresses, fringed hair, and all 
the other pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world, she occupied her tims in doing good 


and qu for a ’s wife. From hia 
second and fourth d ters Mr. Randal did 
not receive much help ; though Maud, who was 
very clever with her needle, occasionally, when 
she was not engaged in making dainty dresses 
of an inexpensive kind for herself, or her two 
sisters, who still attired themselves ina maa- 
dane fashion, helped to stitch wonderful little 
fiannel garments for the-cver-arciving, ever- 
unwelcome babies of the parishioners; bat 
eee ae pe 
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never ven any and probably never 
‘would. She wase butterfly—a gay, brilliant’ 
butter fly—able only to live in , and | 
lead an idle, usslessdife, oe emg ee 
by Kate auél her-father, and her | 

beauty seemed fg unfit her for any rough 
work, any ‘Notwithstanding 
their poverty, bright, dainty 
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mortals! ‘Then 
’s skin was richer and fresher, 
about every gesture and action was a nameless 
» & gitlish .gnace, that made her 
irresistible to male members of the community, 
and gave her sister cause for jealousy. 

This jemlousy had not; however, given much 
outward and visible sign until the previous 
autumn, when Terence O"Hara, an artist, had 
come to Wingfield to sket¢h some pretty bits of 
scenery, and had made tke acquaintance of 
the reotor, and was in dwe course introduced to 
hisdaaghters. The young Irishman showed 
somewhat plainly that he admired Mand, 
paying her marked attentions ; and that rather 
vain young woman had visious floating before 
her mental eye of a proposal, and then of 
@ neat little house shared with Terence, for 
@he had contrived to discover that he had a 
little over a hundred a-year, besides what he 
made by his paintings—and he was considered 
something of a rising genius—-so she was 
quite ready to exchange her state of single 
bleseedness and the hum-drum life at the old 
Parsonage for Tereice and a brand-new 
surburban villa! ‘But alas! for her hopes and 
dreams. 

Maggie had been staying in London 
for @ month or two with Mrs. Pattison, her 
father’s sister, and on her return to Wingfield 
this handsome eon of Erin basely deserted his 
first‘love, and showed unmistakably that her 
younger sister had won his affections. In less 
than six weeks he had wooed her, and obtained 
a shy “yes” from her rosy lips, and gained 
her father's rather reluctant consentto their 
engagement. Mr, Randal found it very hard, 
always had, to deny anything to his youngest 
and best-loved child, so had given his consent 
when she pleaded for it; but he would not hear 
of @ marriage fora year or two, until Maggie 
was seventeen or eighteen, and he did not alto- 
together like his son-in-law elect. 

_O'Hara was gentlemanly and handsome, 
singularly so, with wavy chestnut*hair, a long 
curling beard and heavy moustache, aud a pair 
of eyes, blue, as only true-bred Irish orbs ever 
are. They wore black-lashed, well-placed eyes, 
yet in their azure depths was a look of lurking 
devilry aud passion, that made one feel destiny 
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For him there would be no middle course ; it 
would be for weal or woe. In a dim sort of 
way Mr. Randal realised this, and half-feared 
trusting his daughter's future to such hands, 
bat he had little or nothing to leave her or her 


sisters, and knew that it would betojher advan. 
tage to be married and have a legal protector. 


Besides, there was no tangible fault to 
be found with the young fellow. He had some 
little property of hie own, was rising in his 
worked diligently, went to church 


regularly, which was, of course, & recommenda- 


in the rector's eyes, and proved himself a 
@evoted and attentive lover. About his 
for his little fiancée there could be no 

He simply idolized her, was never 
out of a and wasa perfect 
every 


to and — my ye - 
erpowered every other feeling, his whole 
ed @raw light and colour from it, 
made him weak and yielding in all 
rned Maggie, and when Mr. Randal 

iso that the engagement should 
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‘Zereace ‘to it, though he 
ths tpulation, boas he feared 
cher father would his consent else. 
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Of auch a himeelf ; bat 
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aepute made public, be- 
@private engagement could 


cause she reagoned 
| be broken off nrath more easily than a public 


one, and of course, a xich marriags would be 
the whole family, while an alliauc: 
with O'Hara would only provide a home for 


“Besides, she owed Terence a grudge for 
deserting her after his plainly-showx devotion. 


| The young man little knew what a demon of 


bate and malice his conduct had raised in the 
breast of the woman he had slighted ; a demon 
that nothing would lay save an ample revenge. 
She was wild with rage at’ being jilted and 
passed over, though she gave no outward sign 
of the inward fury that possessed her, bus ste 
exerted all her powers of persuasion, made her 
father do as she pleased; and none of the Wing- 
field gossips knew that beautiful Maggie 
Randal had promised to become Terence 
O'Hara’s wife at some future time, a time to 
which he looked forward with passionate long- 
ing, and to which she did not look forward 6 
all. 


Almost a child in years and ideas, she gave 
no serious thought to the fature. A. Jlover 
seemed to her to be a very desirable thing to 
possess; a person who always smiled at and 
petted her, was ever ready as an escort, gave 
her heaps of trinkets and Jon-bons, and gloves, 
and bouquets, who always seaght to amuie 
and please her, and wio deferred to her ins 
manner that was extremely pleasing to ones 
young and inexperienced. 

Then it was delightfol to wander’ in the 
woods with him, looking for the first flowers 0 
spring, the modest violet, the fair snow drop, 
and starry primrose. It was a pleasant change 
from the society of her sisters, who, though 
they all spoilt her more or less, were wont 
sometimes to chide her gently for the useless 
life she led ; and Laura would try to inducebe 
to accompany her on her errands of charity, 
and carry beef-tea and bibles to her pot 
people, with their large and ever-increasivé 
families ; but Maggie would refase, making * 
wry face and declaring that she conld 10 
possibly go into the cottages unless Laura first 
gave to each and ever viliager a bar of yellow 
s2ap and a good strong scrabbing-brush, whete- 
with the recipients might first cleam themselv® 
and their dwellings, and when rebuked {0 
this levity she would declare, with a charms, 
innocent sniile, “that she could not be 
thoagh it seemed to come so natural to bée 
sisters, to potter about, distributing tracts ™” 





would make him either a very good man, ifshe 





smiled on him, ora very bad oneif she frowned, 


tobacco to the gouty old men, and tsa 
| flannel to the rheumatic old women, and’ 
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it wag no use bothering her, as she hadn't a 
‘‘galling tuat wey; to afier awhile, when 
Terence appeared upon the scene, they gave up 
“pothering her,” sud left her at liberty to 
wander in Wingfield woods with her lover, 
and listen to his impassioned wooing and his 
goft nothings. 


CHAPTER II. 
A LOVER’S PARTING. 

i WHERE are you going, Mag?” asked Kate, 
as her youngest sister rese from the table after 
the grim scrag had besn discussed, and the 
overgrown lettuces demolished, 

Oat tothe woods,” was the laconic reply. 

‘Take care of yoursélf, don’t go too far!” 
admonished the elder. 

“ Oh, Lehall beall right!” 

“Yes,” chimed in Maud. “I suppose 
‘Terence will be there: to mount guard and look 
alter you?” 

“I suppose he will,” agreed the young 
fiancée coolly, adjusting her old straw hat with 
its dissipated-looking wreath of buttercups, 
before the quaint mirror, 

“You are a lucky girl! I wish I had nothing 
todo but wander about in the sunshine idly 
the whole day through ;” and Maud sighed 
enviously, #8 she picked up a little scarlet 
flannel petiicoat and began stitching away at 
it vigorously, 

“LT wish you had, my dear, also, The best 
thing you can do is to marry arich husband ; 
then you can idle as much as you like, aud be 
clothed in purple and fine linen as well.”’ 

“Vvé been trying to do that for some years 
pasi, and bayen’t succeeded! Rich-men are 
nét like blackberries, plentifal, in and about 
Wingfield. Ii, however, any come within my 
ken you may be perfectly certain that I shail 
do my best to impress them with a due sense 
cf my manifold charms,” 

“Sir Lionel Molyneux, for example.” 

“Well, yes! only I’m afraid I shouldn't 
étand much chance against you. Your 
superior-ativactions would win the day!’ and 
she gazed with reluctant admiration at the 
fresh young face before her that looked so 
eewlipbing under the shade of the old garden 

“How inconsistent you are!’ said Maggie, 
slowly, asthough refleoting. ‘‘ Ashort time ago 
you said his coming could make no difference 
tO mé,a3 my engagement debarred me from 
trying for the prize, and now you say I should 
Win the day!” 

_“Sodshould think you would!” replied her 


sister, in no way abashed. “ And surely you | 
Wouldn't be goose enough to let such a half-and. | 


half sort of engagement as yours ¢tand in the 


way ef your being my lady, and mistress of | 


such asplendid place.as Molyneux Hall?” 
“I-don't know, I think I am-too fond of 
Terence!" and then, as though wishing to end 


assore parasol, which was quite out of keep. | 
ing with her pretty bloe cambric dress and 
pun coloured suide gloves (O'Hara's last 
nt), and stepped into the garden; through | 

the Ereneh window. - ei 
was® bright, glorious day, the air clear, 

and full of fresh warmth ; the tender green | 
sand budding trees were kissed by the | 
gente breeze. The lilacs were blossoming, | 
LeoeeenemS While —_ bloom, the 
8 wore their spring livery of green | 

@ud gold, the beeches showed their dark, | 
porple foliage; ina huge yew tree a thrush 
etn pa loudly, and up in the oaks the 
Peres whistled, as it trying to express 
indi delight in the beauty of the day, and their | 
erence to care and sorrow. Dae whole | 

, me Was sweet with the odour of xewly- 
badat hay, aud the perfame of flowers and 
stroll leaves ; yet the young girl, as she 
loo € slowly ou, never lifted her ayes to 
ise She was thinking—thinking 
y of what Mand had said. The seed 
lace cen Sown, and it had uot fallen in stony 
8, bui was destined to take root, and 


BBO ‘ 
evil tims em Samay fruit, whether for good or 


} 
| 


} 


\ ' i old hat, 
the disoussion, Maggie took up.a soiled, faded | 


| isn’t a living creatare to be seen, save the ring- 


through the garden to the wicket gate, which 
opered on a rural lune, bright with blae- 
bells and the red flowers of the dead nettle, 
which ran between orcbarda, where the great 
apple-boughs were a mass of white and coral 
blossom, and where clumps of snowy wood- 
sorrel grew. 

Half-way down the lane she stopped, and 
shading her eyes with her hand gazed straight 
a-head for a moment; then with an exclam- 
ation of delight she bounded forward, with 
the grace of a young fawn, to meet the man 
coming towards her. 

‘‘ Day-dreaming, Maggie?” he asked gaily, 
a3 be caught her in his arms for a moment, 
and pressed a swift kiss on her soft cheek. 

“Day-dreaming! Terry, what do you 
mean?’ she inquired, lifting her exquisite 
eyes to his, with a bewildering glance. 

“Well, your thoughts were far away, little 
one! Now, don’t deny it. Your eyes were 
glaed to the ground, you walked in a listless, 
mechanical kind of way, and you only just 
caught sight of me as you stumbled over the 
gaarled roots of Stretton’s oak, which obliged 
you to leck up to see where you were steering 
to. What were you thinking or rather dream- 
ing about?” 

“‘I don’t know!” she answered, slowly. 

“ Little fibber—come.tell me!” he pleaded, 
flinging himself down .on the bank, softly 
cushioned with green moss, studded with 
forget-me-nots and anemones, and drawing her 
to his side. 

‘*‘ How can I tell you when I don’t know.” 

‘Bat surely, you must know what your 
thoughts were?” he remonstrated, 

“No, they were chaotic—a.confused mass! 
Nothing clear or definite.” 

This was not strictly true, but Maggie 
hardly cared to tell him what her thoughts 
were. 

“ Then, I shall never be enlightened as to 
| what gave you that uncommon airof sedate- 
| ness and preoccupation? ” 

‘‘No, I suppose not! Don’t you ever think 
| without thinking, Terry?” 

‘‘No, my dear!” replied the young man, 
| with a gay laugh at herbull. ‘I can’t say 
that Ido, When lindulge in that luxury, my 
| thoughts are definite enough, and are generally 
| about a certain, small personage, who is not a 
| hundred miles away now.” 

* Pooh!” she responded tothis pretty speech, 
| making & little moue of derision. 
| Den’t do that again, or the temptation 
| will be too great. Isnail kiss yon!” 

‘‘T shall do it if I like!’ defiantly. 

‘*Of course! Only you know the.ponalty.”’ 
‘‘ There, then,’’ repeating the grimace. 

| . “ And there, then,” he echoed, stooping his 
| head and kissing. her mouth, despite the 
| resistance offered by the projecting brim of the 





** Don't, don’t |” she cried, pettishly, pushing 
away his bearded lips with her soft fingers, aud 
springing to her feet; “how you tease and 
worry me, You.know it annoys me, kere in 
public. Someone might:see us!” 

‘*T didn't mean to aunoy you, dearest!” ho 
said, hambly, with ali the humility that so 
often goes hand-ia-hand with true love, “ and 
don’t think it is likely that anyoue will witness 


almost malignant, aud certaznly repeilent. “I 
wish I could forges it,” he went on, * cr change 
the state of sffuirs, It puts me at a disad- 
vantage, and——”’ 

** Bow cross you ere to-day!” interrupted 
Maggie, poutingly. ‘“I-shall.go home if yoa 
are not going to be in a better humour aud 
amuse me! ”’ 

‘*I don’t mean to ‘be.cross!” he answered, 
softening at once; ‘‘and L'il do anything you 
wish. to amuse you.” 

“Will you really ?” eagerly, 

“ Yes; really |” 

“ Take me on the river, then.” 

“I said I would never do that ain, Maggie, 
since I heard it-was. Sir Lionel Molynenx’s 
private property, and that we were only tres- 
passers going on without permission. I don't 
care to put myself in the way of receiving more 
anaes from that hound of an agent of 


“TI know you-did, but it is all rubbish abont 
Green. I don’t careafigfor him. We have 
kept a boaton their river for over twenty 
years. The late Sir Marmaduke gave papa 
permission to do so, and until the present 
baronet revokes that permission I intend to go 
on and enjoy myself as much as I can, despite 
that old curmudgeon, who is a mere dog ix 
office, and who will soon find hi 
as the real master is coming home, Now do 
take me, Terry, like a deur, good boy, I lcug 
to be lying amid the cushions, floating down 
with the stream!” and she clasped her bands 
round his arm, and looked up at him beseech- 


nobcdy, 


ly. 
ihe young man hesitated for a moment, 
looking down at the brilliant, beautiful face, 
with its violet eyes, and frame of corn-coloured 
hair that he loved with such passionate devo- 
tion. Then hesaid, slowly and reluctantly,— 

“ Well, then, Mag, if yon wish it so much 
I will take you,” 

“You old darling!" she cried, joyfally, 
giving his arm a squeeze, “Let :us wake 
haste. It will be glorious on the river.to-day,”’ 
and, picking up the shabby old parasol, she 
tripped along by his. side, chattering..gaily,. in 
perfect.good humour at-having gained the day, 
aud got her own way. 

“ How is it,” he asked, as he walked along 
beside ‘her, ‘that you. always get me to do 
just as:you like?” 

“T don’t know, I'm sure,” she amswered, 
carelessly, ‘‘unless.it is-because you love me, 
and that it pleases.you.to please.me,” 
“ That.is a. very good reason; but it might 
apply to youaswellas to me. You say you 
love me, yet you seldom or never give up any 
whim or fancy to please me.” 
‘*Oh! that’s a very different thing!” she 
rejoined, quickly, though with a somewhat 
heightened colour in her fair cheeks; ‘‘ girls 
olwaye have their own way, and onghf to be 
spoilt.” 
me Ought they? Then youhave your deseris, 
and are grandly spoilt.” 
“Do you think so?”’ 
“TI do,” he answered, with mock gravity. 
* You have some strange power overme, whic 
obliges me to spoil you. 

‘Oh! my lovely foe, 
Tell me where thy strength does lie— 





the performance in this lonely lane. There 
doves and thrushes, and the other little dickies. 
Sarely you don’t mind them?” | 

‘** No, of courss, I dont! still yon ought to be | 
more cautious, Tiis lane leads to Molyneux | 
Hail, and some people might be passing to our | 
place.aud see you,”’ 

‘* Well, and if they did I don’t sce that it 
would matter so very much. We are en- 
gaged!” 

‘*You forget our engagement is a private | 
one! ’’ 

“No, I don’t!” he answered, quickly; a 
frown disfiguring the bright beauty of his face, | 
aud calling up that expression to his eyes | 
which altered his whole aspect 80 strangely ; 
doing away with the habitual debonnair look of | 





Where the power that charms me so ; 
In.thy soul, or in thy eye ?’” 
he quoted. 

** Don't-be.a goose,’’ she said, smilingly, a; 
they reached the riverside, aud he helped her 
into the boat. 

“Am Ia goose?” he quasiioned, as ire 
dipped the oars in the rippling water, and pro- 
pelled.the little craft along, 

“You are sometimes.” 

“I don’t think you ought to reproach me 
with that,”’ . 

‘* Why not?” 

‘‘Because you.are the fairy whose magic 
wand transforms me into that mostridicolons 
of feathered bipads; and, as I told you before, 
I don’t know how you do it.” 

Aud he didn’t quite. Yet thesolution of th 


Would show. On she went ; g00d-humour, aud leaving in its place one | mystery was easy enough, His love for hee 
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was strong, passionate, soul-absorbing. Hers 
for him was weak, changeable; now tender, 
now indifferent, and it gave her an advantage 
over bim, which she was not backward in using. 
He lIcved her better than anything in the 
whole world ; she loved him moderately. He 
could deny her nothing, she found no difficulty 
in denying him anything. Soin the game of 
love, at which they were playing, it was likely 
he would get worsted, 

In a dim way his instinct told him that his 
affection was the strongest and best, and 
warned him not to givetoo much, and be con- 
tent to receive so little, but he hardly heeded 
the warning. The charm of her beauty was 
greater than his powers of resistance. He 
gave himeelf up to the delight of basking in 
the sunshine of her presence, content to pour 
out ths treasure of his heart's best affection at 
her feet, and gave no thought to the future, 
living in the joy of the present, resolutely 
blind to what he did not wish to see, and 
giving no heed to the warning. 

Such love is wonderfal in its utter abnegs- 
tion of self, and rarely seen in this proraic 
world; at the same time thougb, it is dan- 
gerous, forif thwarted, checked, or abused it 
may turn to hate—its very intenseness ren- 
dering no middle course possibie—and in its 
mad desire for vengeanca may sacrifice the 
once loved object to the gratification of that 
unholy passion. 

Maggie did not know that she was playing 
with fire, bandlingedged.wols. She had never 
troubled herself to gauge the depth or intense- 
ness of her passionate I:ish lover's nature— 
feeling, perbaps, that it was a feat quite beyond 
her moderate powers, and knew very little of 
his temp:rament. 

* Shall we stay here for a little?” asked 
Terence, as he ran the nose of the skiff on to 
the bank, under the shade of a drooping 
willow. 

“ Yes, if you like,” answered his fair com- 
panion, indifferently, 

“I do like. And now, Maggie, make room 
for ms. I am coming to sit at your feet,” and 
he threw himself full length in the bottom of 
the boat, leaning his head against her knee, 
“ Do you love me?” he asked, after a silence 
of some minutes—a silence broken only by the 
rustling of the sedge, and the glad voice of the 
stream, as it went singing over the golden beds 
of sand. 

“ Why do you ask me—and why this great 
affection?’ she queried, jestingly, as he took 
her hand in his and pressed it tenderly. 

“Task you because I like to hear you say, 
* Terence, I love you,’ and—because—there is 
another reason.” 

‘What is the other reason ?”’ 

“Give me what I plead for first,” he 
whispered. 

“ Terence, I love you,” she answered, hastily, 
as though eager to hear what he had to say. 
** Now tell me your news! ” 

‘Well, the reason is—that I am going 
oo !” she echoed, in 
. away!” she echoe surprise. 
“Wheat” 

“ Early to-morrow morning,’ 

**And may a body ask where you are going 
to?” she demanded, recovering almost at once 
her usual insouciance. 

‘Of course, dearest. I am going to explain 
to you the cause of this sudden flight. Yon re- 
3 my telling you about Mr. Belton?” 

‘ es,”” 

** Well, at last he has returned from abroad, 
has bought « palatial mansion in Yorkshire, 
and has written an imperative command for 
me to go and paint the frescos on his drawing- 
room walls.”’ 

* And you intend to obey it, and leave me? ” 
said Maggie, somewhat reproachfally. 

“My love, I feel that I ought,” replied 
O'Hara, in an A emer way. “He has 
been such a good friend and patron I could not 
well refuse; and then he is very rich, and I 
sball benefit by the transaction in a monetary 
way. Iam anxious now to make all I can, to 


bird when she comes toit. Don’t be vexed, 
my dearest,” he went on, gently, raising him- 
self on his elbow to look into the beautifal face, 
that looked the least little bit in the world sulky, 
“T would not go ifI could helpit. I shall be 
wretched the whole time we are apart. Iam 
only happy, now, in your society.” 

“ How long will you be away ?’’ she asked, 
more graciously. 

“ Not less than one month, and not more 
than six.” 

“ Six!’ she ejaculated. 
long time.” 

“It will appear agesto me, But I shall 
work hard—very hard, and try to get done 
long before that,”’ 

“T hope you will.” 

‘Thanks, dearest. Ishalltry my best, And 
absence, Maggie, you know, ‘ makes the heart 
grow fonder’. So you will love me better when 
I return, won’t you?” 

“T don’t know, that is, yes—I suppose 80,” 
she answered, confusedly, avoiding the glance 
of his eye. 

“We had better be going towards home,” 
she added a moment later; “it is getting 
cold,” and she shivered from head to footas 
though stricken with ague, 

‘*Are you cold?” he asked, with tender 
concern. ‘Put this on,” and he threw his 
tweed coat round her shoulder; and, seizing 
the oars polled away manfully, making the 
little skiff travel swiftly through the sun-kissed 
waters. ‘Are you warmer now?” he asked, 
after they had left the river, and were walk- 
ing rapidly across the meadows to the lane 
leading to the Randale’ house. 

‘© Yes, thanks, It was only a momentary 
chilloess.” 

‘*T am glad of that; I should not like to go 
away leaving you on the brink of an illness.” 

“ There is no fear of that, I am _ never ill,” 
and she laughed at the mere idea, strong in 
her youth and superb constitution. 

‘* You had better not come any further,” she 
continued, stopping under the spi 
branches of a great tree. “It would be no use 
your coming in to-night; father is at Mr. 
Traver’s,and Laura has a mothers’ meeting or 
some rubbishy affair of that ‘sort, so she and 
the girls will be occupied. I will say good-bye 
to them for you,” 

‘* Very well, dear,’’ he agreed, submissively, 
@ look of disappointment on his face, ‘‘ just as 
you like. But if we are to part here you must 
say farewell properly, and kiss me good-bye. 
Will you?” and he looked pleadingly at the 
beautiful, down-drooped, blonde head he loved 
so well with such passionate, such absorbing 
intenseness. 

“Yes!” she answered, without raising her 
eyes, and in a minute his arms were about her, 
— he was raining down kisses on cheek and 

row. 

‘You won’t forget me, Maggie?’’ he whis- 
pered, gazing at her with the look of a hungry 
man. 

“No, Terence, I won't forget you,” 

Her voice sounded cold and measured beside 
his, tremulous with strong emotion. 

‘*And you will always love me as you do 
now?” 

“Yes.” 

* And be true to me? What shall I do with- 
out you during alljthese long dreary days that 
must pass ere we meet again? My love, my 
life, mine alone!” and he strained her to him 
with tender force, and drew the gold-tressed 
head down to rest on his breast, while the 
leaves of the old oak flattered in the evening 
breeze, and the grasses swayed to and fro. 

The quick-winged moments sped on, and 
lengthened into an hour. Ah! when the 
moments are golden bright why will not Old 
Time stand still, and let poor mortals enjoy 
them? He never does, but rushes onward 
with heedless speed, parting those that love 
sometimes for ever and aye. 

“Terence, I must go,” she murmured at 
last, trying to escape from his encircling arms. 
‘* It is so late; Kate will be angry.” 


“That is a very 





be enabled to prepare a fitting nest for my 


you, yet it is so hard to part. You will write 
to me often, little wife?” 

‘Yes, as often as Ican. You know I ama 
bad correspondent.” 

“You will try and be a good one, for my 
sake, Your letters will be ali shall have to 
live on.” 
Getting no reply he kissed her again, while 
@ great white-faced owl in the hollow of the 
tree blinked and winked at them with solemn 
stupidity. 

“ Good-bye,” he whispered. 
‘* Good-bye,” she answered ; then flinging his 
arms about her in a last passionate embrace 
= tore himself away and strode down the 
ane. 
Once he turned and looked back, and to the 
last day of his life he remembered Maggie 
Randal as he saw her then, standing in the 
glow of the sunset, that flashed the western 
sky with ruddy flame and lit up, as with a halo, 
the beautiful head and face of the girl he 
worshipped with all the ardour of his fiery 
bature, 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SPELL OF VIOLET EYES, 


Turse days later, as the rector’s daughters 
were discussing their carly tea, they heard the 
clatter of hoofs in the road, and looking out 
they saw a lady and gentleman rein up at 
their gate, followed by a smart groom in tops 
and tights. 

‘It is the Molyneux!’ cried Maud, some- 
what dismayed, casting a quick glance round 
at the shabby room, “and this place not tidy. 
What are we to do? Anne is cleaning the 
drawing-room, and is very much en deshabille, 
How unfortunate!” 

“Tt does not matter,” said Kate, calmly, 
**I will go ard meet them, and they must come 
in here, Eunice and 1 used to be intimate 
friends, and she evidently ‘intends that the 
intimacy shall continue, as she comes to “se 
us so soon after her retarn;” and rising from 
her place at the head of the table Miss Randal 
proceeded to the hall-door, which stood wide 
open to let in the flower-scented air, and was 
jast in time to be embraced under tke vine 
clad porch by the friend of her childhood. 

** Dear Kate,” cried Miss Molyneux, ‘' what 
an age it is since we met. I am so glad to see 

ou. ” 

** And I to see you, believe me.” 

“ And me, too, I hope,” said Sir Lionel, who 
was standing behind his sister. ‘‘ Don’t leave 
me out in the cold, please!” 

“I am not going to,” replied the rector's 
daughter, smiling, ‘* though I might have doze 
so if you had come here alone. You hav 
altered so much, I should not have known you.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he answered, as they 
went towards the parlour, “I was in the 
hobbledehoy stage when I went away; but! 


“Time doesn’t stand still with us,” he tt 
marked, after he and Eunice had greeted th 
others. ‘ Why, Miss Maggie was quite a baby 
when we left Molyneux, and Miss Maud wott 
short frocks and had a weakness for 
a tony Now you are both fashionable youl 

ies,”’ 

“Hardly that,” remonstrated Maud, with 


ing fashionable here.” 
“ Why ? Is it so dull?” 
“ Yes, rather. 


suppose now I may claim to be considered® | 


a laugh ; ‘‘ we haven’t much chance of becol 


The chief amusements 0 | 





sist of the school-treat twice a-year, a con 
at Christmas supported by local talent, two 
three carpet dances in spring, at which 
ladies preponderate, muffin struggles ¢¥ 
now and then during winter, papa’s bibl 
classes, Laura’s mothers’ meetings, and— 

“Oh! stop, stop,” cried Eanice, co 
her ears with her hands. ‘‘ We must 
allthat. Musn’t we, Li?” 

«Well, some of it, my dear,” responded 





“My darling, I know I am selfish to keep 


Baronet. ‘‘For instance, the muffin 
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Jes and the local ~~ might I think, be 
sily dispensed with,’ 

ar do dol. I intend tojwake up this sleepy hol- 
dow, and you girlamusthelp me. We've brought 
aome gentlemen down from London, and have 
started tennis already on the lower lawn. I 
want you all to come over to-morrow afternoon, 
and we will get up a match, Will you?” 

They all said “yes” except Laura, who was 
obliged to refuse, owing to a previous engage- 
ment to go to a sewing bee in the village. 

‘Has Laura renounced the world and the 
fish, &c?”’ ‘asked Miss Molyneux, with a 
merry twinkle in her fine brown eyes. 

Yes,” replied Maud, smiling again to dis- 
play her white, even teeth, ‘‘she is going to 
espouse the charch, and has bade adien to all 
pomps and vanities,” 

“What! Isshe going into a convent!” 

“Oh! no. Sheis only going to marry Mr. 
Travers’scurate, avery = young man, which 
is nearly as bad, I think.” 

‘Is that all?,” said their visitor, laughing at 
her mistake, “‘ Laura, my dear, I congratulate 

ou,” 

“Thanks,” murmured the ugly duckling of 
the family, bloshing to the roots of her sandy 
hair, and looking plainer than ever. 

‘Well, at any rate,” observed Sir Lionel, 
“you are fashionable in one way,’’ and he 
cast rather a longing glance at the tea equi- 


page. 

“ Whatis that? ’’ 

“You indulge in five o’clock tea.” 

“Tt is hardly an indalgence,” announced 
straightforward Kate. ‘‘ We dine early, and it 
is quite a meal to us.’’ 

“Very sensible. Wedine at eight, and I 
tell my mother it is nothing more than sup- 
per.” 

“May I give you some?” asked Mand, 
deftly handling a quaint little Salopian cup 
with her slim fingers. 

“Thanks, I have a weakness that way.” 

But when he received the cup from the fair 
dispenser he did not sit down at her side as 
she expected he would, but went over to the 
window where Maggie was sitting, and began 
chatting to her. 

_“‘Have you renounced the world like your 
sister?” he inquired. 

‘Ob, no,” she replied, with a shy, upward 
glance from her lovely eyes. 

“ By Jove, what a pretty girl!” thought the 
baronet, continuing aloud. ‘Then we shall 
have - pleasure of seeing you to-morrow, to 


tennis?” 

‘Thanks, yes. I shall be glad to come, but 
{ don't know how to play.” 

‘Ia that case I shall have the pleasure of 
teaching you. You will be on my side, re- 
= 

‘Thanks,” she murmured again. “I am 
afraid you will lose,”’ ” 

_ “I daresay I shall,” muttered the Baronet, 
in an aside, “as I shall be studying you and 
n0t the game.” Aloud, however, he only 
uttered & few polite nothings. 

“ What a beautiful animal!” exclaimed 
‘ Sggie, as a hage Swiss dog with a rough, 
away coat, and a great black muzzle. pushed 
een the gate and shafiled up the path to the 
suse. “'T wonder who he belongs to?” 
b Het That is Rafus. He is mine. I 
peteht him from the monks as we were coming 
Mn through Switzerland. He is only four 
— old, 80 I take it he will be gigantic 
oo ~ fall growa. Here, Rufus, come 

’ . 

im oe, Reming his aater’s voice, lum- 

red sprang ti i 

sighting at hie _ g through the window, 

© gave you permission to come in, sir ? 
‘aioe ” ee Sir Lionel lifted his whie. 
beat him,’’ pleaded Maggie, puttin 

The JagePled arm round his pods 4 
, we haven’t it is qui 

a 7 to have one to fendle. atin: 

« Well t so fondled,” thought his master, 

dere me give him the thrashing he 

this time, He ig very disobedient, 





If I can’t break him to heel I shall give him 
away.” J 

*‘ I wish I might have him,” sighed the girl, 
enviously, stroking the shiny black muzzle 
that was being thrust into her pink palm. 

“I will give him to you,” said the young 
man, rather eagerly, “if Mr. Randal will 
allow you to have him.” 

‘I’m afraid he wouldn't. Rufus is too big. 
We shonldn’t know where to put him.” 

‘Is that the only objection ? ” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“In that case, then, I can give you a dog 
that your father can’t object to. He is a very 
pretty littlefellow. Quite a lady’s pet.” 

** Kate, do you think I might have him?” 
the asked, anxiously. 

‘Yes, Iam sure papa won’t mind.” 

‘¢Then if I am not robbing you, I should so 
much like to have him.” 

**Not at all. Ihave a dozen, so can easily 
spare one. Iwill send him down to you to- 
morrow,” he added, as they took their leave, 

And he was as good as his word. The next 
day the smart groom brought down the tiny 
lion dog in a dainty basket, with a flaffy, blue 
mat, and a big, blue bow round his neck, with 
Sir Lionel’s compliments. 

‘‘That is a good beginning,’ said Maud, 
with a gleam in her cold eyes. 

“ What do you mean?” asked her sister. 

‘*T mean what I say, that it is a good begin- 
ning; that it looks as though the lord of all 
yon broad acres meant business, and as though 
you stand a good chance of someday being mis- 
tress of Molyneux Hall.” 

‘“*What rabbish you talk!” said Maggie, 
pettishly, taking the little animal in her arms, 
and going up to her room, 

Yet, though she was vexed at Maud making 
such a remark, all the time she was dressing, 
and while they were walking across the mea- 
dow lands, that lay between the parsonage and 
the great house, the words, “ Mistress of 
Molyneux Hall” rang in her ears like a 
refrain, 

at were warmly welcomed on their 
arrival by Lady Molyneux, an elegant, 
aristocratic woman, with white hair and 
@ careworn face, and a look of ever intent 
watchfaloess in her dark eyes, probably 
the result of her never-ceasing anxiety 
with regard to her only son's mental welfare, 
and were at once carried off to the lawn by 
Eanice, where three or four gentlemen were 
lounging in easy chairs and smoking with their 

ost, 

He rose with marked alacrity at the advent 
of the rector’s daughters, and greeted them 
warmly, introducing his friends. 

Captain Clinton, a dashing hussar, imme. 
diately attached himself to Mande, who was 
looking very charming in a pale, blue gown, 
much lace-trimmed and farbelowed. Kate's 
partner was a fox-hunting squire from North. 
umberland ; Eanice paired off with the Comte 
de Villefille, a handsome Frenchman, and 
Maggie, as prearranged, played with Sir 
Lionel, 

There was a great deal of merriment over 
the awkward play of the Misses Randal, but 
after a time the two eldestimproved. Maggie, 
however, proved a hopeless case, probably be- 
cause she was too lazy to throw herself genu- 
inely into the spirit of the game. 

“Shall we rest a little and watch the 
others,” suggested the Baronet, after a time. 
‘We can sit in the swing if you like, and you 
can then stady the game at your ease and 
leisure.” 

‘* Yes, that will be delightful,” agreed hia 
fair companion, and together they went over 
to the swing hung between two sturdy oaks, 
and he piled up the soft cushions for her to 
lean against, and sat beside her and they 
swung gently to and fro, and he looked long 
and often atthe beautiful face shadowed by 
the great white hat, ani thought he had never 
seen anything so lovely or fresh. 

** You don’t care for tennis much, Miss Ran- 
dal?” he observed, 


“ What makes you think so?” she inquired, 
smilingly. : 

“Well, you play in a languid fashion, as 
though the game wasn’t worth the candle.” 

“Deir 

‘¢Yea, Now confess you think it a stupid 

ame.” 

**It would be high treason to say so to you, 
who advocate it so warmly.” : 

‘'Not at all. Different things amuse differ. 
ent people, and at all times we should speak 
the truth,” 

**Do you think so? Do you think nothing 
justifies a fib or a white lie?” 

“Nothing,” he answered, gravely, almost 
sternly. ‘*We should neither speak nor act 
them.” 

Ashe spoke Maggie glanced down at her 
ungloved, ringless hands, and winced a little. 
Maud had suggested the propriety of her tak- 
ing off the shabby little gold ring, with Mizpah 
on it, that she always wore on the third finger 
of her left hand, the pledge of her engagement 
to O’Hara, and she had done so, slipping if 
into her pocket ere they reached the , and 
now she felt she was acting a lie; concealing 
the only outward and visible sign of her be- 
trothal. She, however, said, brightly enough, 

‘*In that case I must acknowledge that I 
do not consider it an intellectual pastime, and 
that I care for it not at all.” 

“T am sorry for that,” replied her host, re- 
gretfally. “I hoped you and your sisters 
— have spent many pleasant afternoons 

ere,” 

**And I hope we shall, too,” she rejoined, 
with that shy, graceful air which was one of 
her chief charms in Sir Lionel’s eyes. ‘* My 
sisters evidently enjoy it,” and she glanced at 
Kate and Maud, who, racket in hand, flashed 
and excited, were chasing balls about with 
amazing agility. ‘‘It would be a pity to debar 
them the pleasure of playing on my account.” 

‘Certainly, of course,’’ he , with un- 
necessary eagerness, ‘‘they must come when- 
ever and as often as they wish. We must 
find some other amusement fcr you. What 
do you like best?” 

‘Going on the river. I think there is no- 
thing so delightfal as to lie in a boat on a heap 
of cushions and float down with the stream on 
& sunny day.” 

“IT agree with you there, Only I like row- 
ing instead of the dolce far niente when Iam 
in @ boat. I shall be abie to gratify your love 
of the river, for I have ordered a skiff and 
expect it here shortly. I hope when it arrives 
that you will let me have the pleasure of row- 
ing you in it often.” 

**T shall be delighted to do so,” she answered 
joyously. 

And then they went on chatting about boat- 
ing until the sound of the gong rangout on the 
balmy air summoning them in to dinner, and 
no thought of the impropriety of an engaged 
woman going about with another man crossed 
the mind of this gay, careless butterfly. 

What did fill her mind, though, was @ sort 
of awe at the grandeur and magnificence of 
the palatial mansion of the man who was £0 
evidently strack by her brilliant beauty. 

Molyneux Hall was a grand old place of the 
Elizabethan era, with thick clustering, twisted 
chimney-stacks, peaked gables, oriel windows, 
and mossy, ivy-grown terraces. A flight of 
steps led down to the principal avenue or drive, 
flanked with great limes, and away in the dis- 
tance was a sweep of park and woodland, where 
the deer herded and the river wound like a 
silver ribbon amid its emerald setting. 

The entrance-hall was forty feet high, with 
a dome-like roof and panelled walls, full of grim 
men in armour, shields of death-dealing 
weapons, and trophies of the chase. The draw- 
ing-room was a magnificent apartment, all 
pale green satinembroidered with gold, filled 
with rare china and art treasares. 

Maggie had seen it often while the family 
were away, but then the costly curtains had 
been down, and the embroidered chairs and 
lounges covered with holland jackets, and the 





china and nick-nacks safe in dark closets 
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she nearly gasped when she saw it in all its 
uncovered splendour,. The light of the rose- 
coloured candles reflected a hundred times in 
the many mirrors that hung about. 

“ This is an unceremonious dinner. We are 
not going todon swallowtails to-night,” said 
her host, as he led her to the dining-room, and 
placed her at his right hand. ‘‘I trust you 
don’t mind.” 

‘*Not at all,” she murmured, almost over- 
come by his condescension, blushing like a 
carnation, ‘I don’t like ceremony.” : 

‘* Between ourselves, neither do I,’’ he said, 


confidentially lowering his voice, ‘‘ Sometimes |. 


I wish I had been born the son of a black- 
smith. I could have thrown les covenances to 
the four winds then.” 

“ Yes, but you would not have been master 
of this.beantiful place.” , 

“True,” he assented, his eyes following hers 
round) the room, which was more like a 
boudoir than a dining-room. ; 

It. was all ebony and gold, with quaint 
mirrors in carved frames, and old brass 
sconces against the walls, which held tinted 
candles, with rosy shades, which lit up the 
rare landscapes amd sea pieces, and threw a 
tender glow on the faces at-the table, 

“Every position in: life has its cares and 
troubles. No one can.escape them. They are, 
I suppose, part of our lot here below, and 
make us not too reluctant todeparttoanother 
sphere when the summons. comes.” 

** Yes; L suppose so,” agreed. Maggie, rather 
vaguely, feeling that she was getting out of 
her depths altogether. ‘‘I.haven’t thanked 
you for the little dog,” she ssid, to change 
the subject.. “Itwas mostkind of you to give 
it me, I shall prize it greatly,” 

“ Don’t thank me, please, I ought to. thank 
you for aecepting him. I Jacko will be 
some.amusement for you. He is yery clever. 
I have tanght him several trioks,”’ 

‘“‘T am sure hewill be. What have you 
taught him?”’ 

‘* Well, he begs with a pipein his mouth, 
and will feteh’ your slippers, and walks on 
his hind legs all round the room, and-——. But, 
perhaps,”’ he added, suddenly, ‘I, had better 
come down to the Parsonage and make him 
perform for you. When may I come?” 

‘* Whenever you like,” 

** Tomorrow ?”’ 

ts Yea.’’ 

“Thanks. I shall take advantage of your 
psemission.’’ 

And he did. Day after day, on some pre- 
text.or other, Lionel Molyneux found his way 
down to the old Parsonage, drawn thither by 
the irresistible of a pair of lovely violet 
eyes and the golden sheen of sunny tresses. 

iiate-wendered « little, when she had time 
to wender, what brought him to their shabby 
and dilapidated abode:so often. Laura, occu- 
pied with mathers’ meetings, school treats, 
vibles. and beef-tea, tracts. and tobacco, and 
Walter Landozx’s. pious conversation, never 
gave it a thought; but Mand, clever, keen, 
worldly Mand, saw through it, saw and. knew 
that the baronet’s heart had left his keeping, 
and that her beautifal sister had won another 
aderer. And she would smile a little mali- 
cioualy to herself when the two young people 
Sai together, talking of dogs or boating, or 
daueimg, or some other congenial subject, and 
thiok she would, alter all, have revenge upon 

Derense for his desertion of her. One word 
might have warned Maggie, and have shown 
her the error of her ways, for 
“ Sorrow is wrought 
By want of thought, 
As wellas by want of heart ;” 


and she was cnlya giddy, careless child, giving 
uo heed to anything save the moment's 

sare, bat ene — _ have said that werd 
to save r life. m the contrary, s 
encouraged the girl to associate with Sit 
Lionel, did all in her power to throw them 
together, and would sneeringly advise her, 
whenever she saw the shabby: little ring 
back om:her finger, “Not to bea. goose, and 


it wasn’t much to boast of, being engaged 
to a struggling artist, unknown to fame.”’ 
“Constant dropping wears away a stone,” 
says the old saw; and constant, slighting 
allusions to her absent lover made Maggie 
rather ashamed of the engagement of 
which she had once been so proud, and 
finally the gold circlet was strung on a ribbon 
and placed round her neck, out of sight and 
safe from prying eyes ; and thus, while Terence 
was in far-off Yorkshire, the heart of the 
girl he adored was slipping away from him, 
going out to another by slow, bat sure de- 
, and he knew nothing of it, but waited 
and watched, and longed for the brief, ill-spelt 
scrawls that came to him much less often than 
he could have wished. 
(To be continued.) 


SIR RUPERT’S WILL. 
oo 
CHAPTER VI. 

Axp so the summerdays went by, golden 
with sunshine, and sweet with the breath of 
June roses; and July came in, promising to 
be, so far as weather was concerned, the most 
perfect month of the whole year, 

And weather has a great deal to do with the 
enjoyment of a holidayen the Thames, as all 
the world is well aware. It is probable that if 
the skies had been leaden, and the earth 
soaked, Mr. Denver and his daughter would 
have hastened back to their cosy, little house 
in Regent’s Park, and Mildred’s chances of 
meeting Captain Ingram would have been 
very considerably lessened. As it was she 
saw him every day, sometimes for eight or 
ten hours a day, for he made a third at all 
their excursions; and when he brought the 
two girls home at night Mr. Denver would 
reeet him at the rose-wreathed porch, and 
ask him to come in and have dinner if he 
would consent to take ‘pot Inck,’’ which the 
soldier was only too delighted to risk, 

He and Maud flirted in a perfectly open ana 
liberal-spirited manner, each being quite aware 
ot: how mueh, or how little, the other meant; 
but the girl was wise in her generation, and 
never let Mildred suspect the part she was play- 
ing, or her perfect understanding that Captain 
Ingram’s attentions to hereelf were only as- 
sumed asa cloak to hide the decper feeling 
he entertained towards her friend. 

Mr. Denver was q t. He bad an 
idea that young people were intended to play 
the active part in the world’s drama, and old 
ones fulfilled their destiny much better by re- 
maining passive, Besid is faith in his 
daughter’s ability was unbounded; and he 
found submission to her wishes meant the 
peace of mind for which he longed. Thus, all 
things considered, it was betterto let her go 
her own way unmolested, 

“ How is it you never go up to London?” 
inquired Captain Ingram one day, when he 
and two girls were sauntering slowly across 
the meadows towards the-river. ‘I thought 
ladies could not exist for any length of time 
without a day’s.shopping.” 

“ Then you showed yotr entire ignorance of 
the matter,” reeponded Mand, flippantly ; 
Par 5 we don’t exist. down here, we vega- 

rt e,”’ 

‘I shouldn't mind if the reat of my life 
were spent in such-vegetation,”’ he said, with a 
significant glance; “ at all events, it is idyllic 
enough for Tennyson himself.”’ 

“But, vevertheless, slightly monotonous. 
After all, the river is only the river, and I 
really think by thie time I know every shaliow, 
every creek, every breakwater between Rich- 
mond and Chertsey! Your idea of a day in 
town is nota bad one. What do you say, 
Miléred? ” 

Before she could speak the officer inter- 
posed, 

‘You haven’t.seenthe. Academy ye, and I 
hear itis really worth'a visit. Will you let me 
take you there to: morrow: afternoon, azd ip 











dvertise her bonds to their grand friends, as 


he evening to the opera?” 


‘‘ Not the opera,” said Mildred, hastily, and 
with a glance at her black dress, 

“I beg your pardon. Jought to have re. 
membered you were in monurning;” he said, 
apologetically; but though he had known 
she was in mourning he was. still 
ignorant of who the crape was worn for, 
Once, when he hed asked Mand, she had re. 
plied ‘‘a near and dear friend,” and had con. 
trived to evade giving any other answer, but 
in such a perfectly easy and natural manner 
that he never imagined there was any ul- 
terior motives for her reticence. 

“ But if we can’t go to the opera we may 
manage the Academy,’ Mand said. ‘I went 
there two or three times in May, and zaw 
some wonderful bonnets. Perhaps this time 
I may be able to catch a passing glimpse of 
the pictures,” 

Thus it was arranged, and the next morn- 
ing they all three started, and arrived at 
Burlington House somewhere about twelve 
o’clock. This was Mildred’s first intro. 
duction to the Academy, and for a time she 
forgot everything else but her delight in the 
pictures. Maud behaved mnch more philo. 
sophically, puf up Her eyeglass, looked 
critical, and made wonld-be-Jearned remarks 
about “middle distances, foregrounds, etc.,” 
to which Roland listened with quiet amuse- 
ment, 

‘*What a horribly tiring place this is!’ 
she exclaimed, making a rash at a divan, and 
triumphantly securing two seats— an’ oppor 
tanify she had patiently waited for over tes 
minutes, ‘‘I have got the crick in my neck, 
and my pet corn is only just recovering from 
the fourteen stone deposited on it by that 
female Daniel Lambert over there. I wish,” 
plaintively, “I had brought my bonbonnitre, 
for some chocolates would be a perfect god: 
send at the present minute,” 

«© They are easily procurable in the refresh- 
ment department, I'll go and get you some,” 
he said. “Will you stay here until I re- 
turn?” 

‘*T have no intention of moving for the next 
half-hour, because I ses at least a dozen people 
with their eyes on this seat,” declared Mand, 
spitefally, whereat Ingram laughed as he 
threated. his way through the crowded room 
to one yet more densely packed, 

The constantly changing stream of people 
amused Mildred, accustomed as she had been 
to the quietude of Ingram Chase, and before 
that to the monotony of school life. Even 
such a glimpse of the great London world ss 
this hadin it an element of excitement as 
well as novelty, and she soanued the different 
faces that passed before herj[with the eager 
curiosity of a child. 

“And to think that amongst all thes 
human beings there is not one I know!” she 
exclaimed to Mand. 

‘*But that is not the case. At least there 
is some who knows you, and who is making 
her way over here. Do you see her ?—a fait 
woman, rather pretty, with sandy hair.” 

Mildred followed the direction of her com 
panion’s éyes, and there was Miss Pedley, 
looking very unlike the demure nurse in he 
fashionable pale green sateen dress, with its 
lace fichu, and coquettishly arranged bunile 
of roses. ee oy 

“Oh, Maud, what 


is to be done?” exclaimed 
Mildred, 


in a panic, “Sappore Capital 


me, and should hear her address meas ‘ 
Ingram ?’” 

Even Miss Denver, with all her calm # 
surance, was rather taken aback at 
suggestion of such #-porsibility ; but before sh 
had time to say anything Miss Pedley w# 
shaking hands with the young widow, 24 
expressing her delight at the encounter. 

** Sach an unexpected meeting, too,” she 
with an accent that made Mildred teel #? 
bad committed a breach cf good taste 2 
coming to a public place, ‘Are you staying 
London, Lady Ingram ?”’ 

“No, I am visiting some friends nese St 





bury.” 
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Ingram should return while ehe is talking! | 
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“Qn the river? How delightful! I have 
been longing for some boating ever since last 
summer,” 

“Tt is very delightfal, indeed !”’ returned 
Mildred, absently, her face flushing a dee 
red, for in the distance she descried Rowlan 
Ingram, who, by reason of his superior height, 
towered half a head above most of the men 
present. 

Neither her confusion or its cause escaped 
the keen glances of Lonisa Pedley. 

‘Why, there is your husband’s cousin !”’ 
she exclaimed. “Did he come here with 

on?” 
Mand looked at her as if she would have 
said “ What’s that to do with yon!” but 
Mildred faltered a low affirmative. Unfortu- 
nately at this moment a lady sitting next her 
vacated her seat, which Miss Pedley instantly 
took possession of, 

“I used to know Captain Ingram years 
ago,” she remarked. “He was a very old 
friend of my father’s, and aa it happens I 
rather wanted to see him in order to make 
some inquiries concerning ® mutual acquaint- 
ance who was in the same regiment in India,’’ 

So there was no chance of averting the 
meeting. Mildred and Maud exchanged signi- 
— glances; then the former said, hur- 
riedly,— 

“May I ask a favour of you, Miss Pedley? 
You will doubtless think it a strange one, but 
some time I shall be able to explain it.. I 
want you not to mention my name _ before 
Captain. Ingram, or to give any sign of know- 
ingwhoTam., Do you mind?”’ 

“Certainly not. I am only too pleased to 
do anything to oblige you,’ returned the 
quondam nurse; but she flashed a glance: of 
rapid inquiry at the speaker, as if she would 
fain know the motive for the request, 
Captain Ingram, to say the truth, neither 
looked or felt particularly pleased to meet this 
danghter of his “old friend,’’ who he was sur- 
prised to find in conversation with the two 
girls on his return. 

“Tt seems to be our lot to come across 
each other in an unforeseen manner,” she ex- 
claimed, gaily, as she gave him her daintily 
glovedhand. “Is it fate, do you think?” 

He bad not thought anything at all about it; 
but this he could hardly tell her, and she 
rattled on as fluently and blithely as Mand 
herself could have done, somewhat to the in- 
digoation of that young damsel, who was not 
‘Delined fo tolerate a rival in her own especial 


main, 

“Give me your address,” she said to Mildred, 
when at length she rose to take leave, ‘I 
should like to call and see you next week if I 

d happen to be anywhere near.” 

Lady Ingram complied, and breathed a sigh 
of relief when the green sateen and red roses 
Vanished in the crowd. She had not quite 
got over her old antipathy for Migs Pedley 
—_ Pans although she had more than once 
Me led herself to account pretty severely for 

cr injustice—forgetting that instinct is 
almost invariably strovger than reason. 
, Alter leaving Burlington House the trio went 
lato the park, and sat for an hour under the 
Wes, watching the gay stream of fashion as it 
was borne along, and afterwards adjourned to 
* restaurant in Regent-street, where they met 
: - Denver, and all had dinner together, Then 
came the drive to Waterloo Station, and 
purney by train home, 
ee Captain Togram,” said Mand, as she was 
by his side, while her father and 


eud of yours? ” 


He re slightly embarrassed. 


“A friend ! No—not exactl that. I sa 
good deal of her once, many ne ago.” Pe 

‘ And yon were intimate with her . 

¥ The measure,” 

There is & good deal capabl i 

f being ex- | 

Pretsed even in a mono Mable, aa 
of Maud’s spoke polument spe rsh 





CHAPTER,VII. 

Miss Pspizy kept her word, and two days 
after the meeting at the Academy made her 
appearance at the cottage, just as Mand was 
presiding at a dainty little china equipage, 
from which she was dispensiag five o'clock tea, 
Mr. Denver happened to be at home at the 
time, and to him the uninvited guest made 
herself s0 agreeable that he begged her to stay 
to dinner. 

‘“‘ But I should be so late getting home,” she 
objected, hesitating. 

“You might remain all night for that 
matter; we have a spare bedroom, which is 
very much at your service.” 

Miss Pedley glanced at Maud, who could do 
no less than second the invitation, and upon 
that a telegram was despatched to the aunt 
with whom the ¢x-nurse was staying, telling 
her not to expect her niece till the next day. 

“ So kind of you! ’’ murmured Miss Pedley, 
as she took off her bonnet in Mand’s room, and 
gave a few touches to the tangled locks on her 
forehead. ‘At my aunt’s I never see any 
society whatever, and sometimes I feel as if 
the ennui and monotony would kill me before 
long !’’ 

‘* Have you quite given up your profession, 
then? ’ inquired Mildred, who wasidly playing 
with the roses that intrusively thrust their 
heads through the open casement, 

“ Yes, for a time; the confinement and want 
of sleep did not suit me, and this annt-who is 
now living at Bayswater came over from 
Americas just before I left Ingram Chase, and 
asked me to go and reside with her per 
manently. Such is my history!” 

When they got downstairs they found 
Captain Ingram there, and he was immediately 
taken possession of by Miss Pedley, who. kept 
him by her side talking of “old times,” and 
recalling various episodes to the officer's 
memory, which, to judgefrom appearances, he 
would rather have forgotter, 

After dinuer a walk was proposed, and. they 
all went out into the road, which, at this time 
of the evening, was almost deserted. By some 
chance Mildred and Roland were together in 
front, she with a white fleecy shawl wrapped 
hood-wise over her head; from out of the folds 
her. face, with ita dainty bloom, looked fairer 
tham ever. 

‘I imagined, from what I heard and saw 
at the Chase, that there was no probability of 
Lady Ingram getting friendly with her hus. 
band’s cousin,” said Miss Pedley, softly, her 
eyes fixed with a curious intemtness on the 
couple in front,as ehe and Maud sauntered 
slowly after them. ‘At that time he seemed 
to have taken an actual dislike to her.’’ 

Maud said nothing, and she continued,— 

‘‘ By-the-by, I heard him addressing her as 
‘Miss Mildred’—is it possible he does not 
know who she is.?”’ 

A point-blank question likethis there was no 
possibility of evading, 

“That is the case,” Maud. admitted, re- 
luctantly, ‘but. her meeting with him here 
was quite accidental, and itrwaaiat. my request 
she consented to keep her identity a secret. 
You see, he bad imbibed au unreasonable 
prejudies against his cousin's. widow, and we 
thought.the only way to remove it was to let 
him become personally acquainted with her, 
after which we imagined anamicable arrange- 
ment regarding the property might be arrived 
at.’’ 





Mildred followed bebind, “is Miss Pedley a | corlnoiving Lie? 


| tion 


“‘How very romantie—why, it is quite a 
And when do you intend 
undeceiving him? ’”’ 

I don’t know—soon I expect, but that, I 
suppose, we must les the progress of events 
determine. Would you like to go on the 
river? I'll pull you up with pleasure.” 

Miss Pedley acquiesced rather reluctantly, 


, fancying this suggestion was merely a.ruse for 


leaving Mildred and Ingram alone—as_in effect 
it was. She had never taken her eyes off the 


| unconscious couple, and the soldier’s lover-like 


attitude, his attentive fulfilment of Mildred’s 
every wish, and the gaze of passionate admira- 
with which he regarded her, were quite 


sufficient to enlighten the watcher as to how 
the case really stood. Her two hands clenched 
themselves together until the nails absolutely 
cut into the flesh, but there wes no change in 
the expression of her face, noteven an increase 
of colour on her cheeks, . 

Mildred, seeing the two girls push off in the 
boat, proposed. joining them, but to this her 
companion objected. 

‘*T never see you alone; it seems to me that 
you purposely avoid a téte-d-iéte,” he said. 
‘* Besides, I have something to say tq@you that 
could not be said before a third person.” 

She looked at him wonderingly with her 
lovely lustrous eyes, but noidea, of his meaning 
flashed across her even yet, She was young 
for her age, in spite of the experiences she hac 
passed through; and, more than this, the 
notion that Ingram was attracted by Maud 
had taken complete possession of her. 

They were standing on a piece of green 
sward, to which the moonlight lent its peculiar 
sheeny tint, while bslowthe placid river fowed 
on, each ripple gleaming like silver, and the 
broad lily leaves making dark patches of 
shadow upon its surface. The air was soft 
and balmy, and fullof subtle floating perfumes, 
and over all reigned a deep summer silence, 
broken only by the washing of the waves 
against the banks, and the distant sound of 
Mand’s musical voice singing ‘“ In the Gloam- 
ing,” as she plied her oars. ’ r 

“Ts not the night lovely?” Mildred said, 
after a slight pause, ‘“ One feels. inclined to 

uote poetry as the only means of expressing & 
Tee tribute of appreciation.” 

“ Or to follow Moore’s.example, and invoke 
the spirit of the scene,’ he added. ‘‘Don’s 
you remember that bit in Lalla Rookh:— 


“We call thee hither, entrancing power; 
Spirit of love, spirit of bliss, 
Thy holiest time is the moonlight hour, 
And there never was moonlight so sweet as this !”” 


‘‘There never was moonlight so sweet as this 
—at least, to me,” Captain Ingram repeated. 

‘* But surely you wereaccustomed to beauti- 
fal nights in the tropics.” 

‘* Yes—only them you were not there,” 

ae af ” 

She tuyned: upon him a glance of half- 
startled inquiry, little thinking how lovely she 
looked with the white shawl falling back ross 
her pretty tumbled hair, and her scarlet lips 
slightly parted in surprise, 

He laid his hand gently on her bare arm, 
and “ered pulse:in her body thrilled at the 
touch, 

« Haven't you guessed my secret, Mildred? 
Don’t. you know that I love you, and the 
dearest wish of my heart is to make, you my 
wife?” 

“Your wife!” 

She spoke the words in. a-whisper, but they 
were a revelation that. she herself had. never 
before ected. Hitherto she had not.stayed 
to think how it was time spent with him 
passed so quickly, why her heart: beat:-at the 
sound of his footstep, or why the sunshine 
sesmed less bright when he was away. Now 
it came upon her like @ flash of light, and she 
knew that for weal or for-woe, for time and for 
eternity, she loved hia! 

Other considerations came afterwards, bat 
fm that\supreme moment. they had no weight, 
and she did not attempt resistance when 
Captain Ingram canght her in his arms and 
showered his kisses on her lips, 7 
“ My love—my darling!” he said, his voice 
low and passionate. “ You will marry me, 
Mildred?” 

Then remembrance came, and she drew 
herself forcibly: away, her face growing 43 
white as a lily, and a shiver ranniug through 
her whole frame. What would he say when 
he knew the truth, and learned that the girl 
he-loved was identical with the one of wkom 
he had said to Selwin :— i 

‘« If there were ro other woman extant, if 
she were as beautiful as Helen, as rich as 
Croesus, she-should never be my wife!” 





Should she explain sil now, and throw:her- 
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self upon his mercy, or should she wait and 
then write to him? The face she turned 
towards him looked strangely white in the 
moonlight, and his heart sank with a sudden 
chill when he saw it. : 

“ Mildred—speak quickly ! don’t keep me in 
suspense,” he exclaimed, hoarsely ; “can’t you 
see that your silence is agony to me?” 

He put both hands on her shoulders, and 
looked down into her eyes. 

“Why are you so pale—have I startled you? 
Ob, darling, give me my answer now—at 
once!” 

“IT cannot! ” A 

‘Is it possible I have deceived myself in 
thinking you care for me, then?” he cried, 
hotly, and, pushing her away from him. “ Have 
you been trifling with me, and are you as 
heartless a coquette as I once deemed the rest 
of your sex?” 

Another moment, and rather than let him 
continue in such a belief, she would have con- 
fessed everything, but just then there came 
the sound of a boat’s keel grating on the shingle, 
and Maud’s merry laugh told she had returned. 
The opportunity was lost. 

“Hush!” she said, hurriedly, “ to-morrow 
morning [ will give you an answer.” 

And with this he was forced to be content, 
for Miss Pedley advanced at that instant, 
uttering some trite remark concerning the 
fineness of the night; and with her presence 
was dissolved the spell of the moonlight silence, 
and the subtle charm that a sweeter alchemy 
than the moonlight had woven over the dewy 
landscape. 

Mildred, too much agitated to join in ‘the 
careless conversation of the others, went back 
to the cottage where Mr. Denver was smoking 
his solitary pipe in the garden. Maud pre- 
sently followed her, guessing from her manner 
something of what had happened, and being 
too. impatient to curb her anxiety to know 
what it really was. Thus Lonise Pedley and 
Ingram were alone. 

“This night reminds me of one nearly ten 
years ago, when you came to the Vicarage, and 
we stood looking at the brook,” she said, softly, 
drawing a little nearer tohim, “Do you re- 
member it?” 

“I remember a good many evenings spent 
at the Vicarage in a general sort of way, but 
hardly any one in particular.” 

‘* Women’s memory of such matters is better 
than men’s,” with a little sigh. 

“Do you think so? ” he said, absently, look- 
ing not at her, but towards the cottage where 
he knew Mildred was, and she saw that, as a 

matter of fact, he hardly heard what she was 
saying, so preoccupied was his attention. 

“Roland!” she exclaimed, with sudden 
vehemence, and carried away by the excite- 
ment of the moment from her ordinary calm ; 

“is it possible that, after what happened in 
the past, you can speak to me thus coldly? 
Is it possible that we—you and I—can be 
strangers, when ten years ago we were all in 
all to each other?”’ 

She had no reason to complain of lack of 
attention on his part now. He turned and 
faced her, his dark eyes flashing, a smile of 
unutterable scorn on his lips. 

‘And you remind me of that miserable 
time! Verily a woman’s heart is an incom- 
prehensible thing, and far beyond my power 
to probe. I should have thought that the one 
great effort of your life would have been to 
bury that wretched episode in deepest oblivion. 

Surely the part you played in it was bad 
enough!” ‘ 
“You have always taken too harsh a view 
yr a were — or. in your judgment, 
er all, my greatest fault lay in loving you 
better than what you called truth,” ris 
“No,” he said, sternly, ‘‘ it was not for love 
of me that you acted as you did; you would 
have married that other man you were en- 
gaged to at the same time if you had been 
sure he would inherit his uncle’s fortune; and 
directly you found that was not likely to be 
the case you threw him over as heartlessly as 


and blood. Luckily, I knew your treachery in 
time, and was saved from the consequences of 
a folly upon which I now look back with 
absolute disgust,” 

Hard words these, to be spoken to such over- 
weening vanity as that cf Louisa Pedley ! 

“If women only knew what a wrong they 
do their sex when they act as you acted,” he 
went on, less vehemently. ‘For years the 
very name of woman was to me a synonym 
for all that was low, and mean, and base. 
Now, thank Heaven ! I see my error, forI have 
found one who is pure and true to her heart’s 
core, who does not even know tho meaning of 
deceit, and whose soul is as clear and limpid 
as & well of crystal!” ; 

She knew who he meant ; she saw how his 
eyes softened in the sternness of their anger, 
and his whole countenance lighted up under 
the influence of the love that had become a 
part of his very being, and over her swept & 
wave of humiliation whose bitterness is indes- 
cribable. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Sxx turned upon him, almost fiercely. “ You 
a 2 imbecile, to have been so easily 
tricked!” she cried out, unable to control 
herself, or to yield to the guidance of that 
prudence which she so rarely permitted to 
desert her. “Do you know who this ideal 
woman—this paragon of all the virtues—is?” 

He looked at her in astonishment, not un- 
mixed with disgust at such unfeminine language 
and demeanour, but he did not reply. 

“You are speaking of her who has just left 
us, and whom you know under the name of 
Mildred Denver,” she continued, with unabated 
excitement, ‘ What ifI should tell you she 
has fooled you more completely than you were 
ever in your life fooled, that she has deceived 
you in every way. As to her antecedents, her 
name, her character—that she is, in effect, a 
married woman?” 

‘*You are mad,” he said, contemptuously, 
turning on his heel, and walking towards the 
cottage. 

“No, Iam sane enough, it is you who have 
been beguiled of your senses. Stay, you shall 
hear me,” she laid her hand on his sleeve, 
“for what I have to say is the truth, and I am 
willing to vouch for it before all the world. 
Why,” with a mocking laugh, “she even wears 
a wedding-ring, only you have been too blinded 
by your infatuation to see it.” 

“Tt was her mother’s, Maud Denver told 
me 80,” 

“Tt may have been her mother’s, but it was 
nevertheless placed on her finger by her 
husband, Shall I tell you who that husband 
was—your own cousin, Sir Rupert Ingram!" 

If the earth had suddenly opened in front of 
him he could not have started back in greater 
horror and surprise. After a moment's silence 
he broke into an incredalous laugh, ‘“ What 
will say next, I wonder?” 

“TI tell you Heaven's own truth. This 
woman is Mildred, Lady Ingram, and if you 
will confront me with her I will challenge her 
todeny it. Ask her, too, whether, when I met 
her at the Academy she did not implore me to 
keep silence regarding her identity, so as not 
to let you suspect who she was.” 

There was a certain ring of sincerity in Miss 
Pedley’s voice that vouched for the veracity of 
her words, and the chill of an icy hand seemed 
to fall on her listeners heart as he recognized it. 

“Well,” he said, rather unsteadily, “ it is 
easy enough to put your accusation to the 

roof. Come indoors at once, and repeat it 

fore Mildred and the Danvers, and then we 
shall see the result,” 

She obliged without hesitation. Her anger 
had hurried her into a course of action that 
she certainly had not the intention of pursuing 
in this precipitate manner, but having once 
begun she had no alternative but to go on, 
and make the best of her position. 

‘* Where is Miss Mildred?” Ingram in- 


‘Upstairs with Maud, I believe. Do you 
want her?” 

‘‘For a few minutes! 
detain her long.” 

Mr. Denver went out to send a servant with 
the request, and Rolond Irgram took up his 
station near the window, a terrible shadow on 
his face, What if this charge should be true, 
and the woman he loved prove his cousin’s 
widow ! 

“But why should she assume this diegaise— 
what motive could she possibly have for wish. 
ing to deceive me ?” he muttered, unconscious 
in his agitation that he was speaking alond. 
“That question is very easily answered!” 
replied Louisa Pedley. “I was at Ingram 
Chase when your cousin died, and although 
that last will of his was stolen, his widow was 
terribly afraid you would dispute the one 
under which she inherited the estates—the 
told me as much herself, and added that the 
only way to assure her own position would be 
a marriage with you. This idea was frustrated 
by the fact of your going away from Warwick. 
shire without seeing her, and Mr. Selwin was 
at no pains to conceal the opinion you had 
formed of her conduct. Besides this, on the 
evening you came tothe Chase, she was in the 
library listening to your conversation with the 
lawyer?” 

“ How do you know this?” 

“ Because I saw her go in just before you 
and he entered, and she was still there when 
Mr. Selwin returned. I learned from him 
that she had not made a third at your inter. 
view, consequently she must have been con- 
cealed somewhere in the room during the 
whole time.” 

** Then,’ said Ingram, slowly, ‘‘I understand 
you to mean that she had made up her mind 
to marry me, and when she met me down here 
she was conscious that a knowledge of who she 
was would instantly terminate our acquaint- 
ance, and therefore assumed a fictitious name 
in order to carry her plot to a successfal 
issue ?’’ 

“ Yes, ” 

He looked impatiently towards the door, 
wondering why Mildred did not come. Aas 
matter of fact she was waiting to bathe her 
face, and remove from it the traces of recent 
agitation, and wondering the while what could 
be the reason of this hasty summons, 

‘‘Personally, I have no dislike to Lady 
Isgram,” went on Mies Pedley, biting her pale 
lipsto infuse alittle colour intothem. ‘' She was 
always kind to me while I was at Ingram 
Chace, and I did my best to repay her by 
keeping silence regarding a circumstance that 
could have made her position even more ut: 
pleasant than it was. Of course no one ever 
doubted that she took her husband's last will, 
although there were no proofs against her. 
My testimony, if it had been given, would 
have strengthened the evidence very m& 
terially, even if it had not been strong enougl 
to convict her in a court of justice.” 

* Then why did you withhold it?” 

‘* Because I was sorry for her, and—to my 
shame I confess it—I fancied your disinheri- 
tance was a sort of retribution on you fo 
spurning me when I begged your forgivenes# 
years ago.” 

His lip curled as he listened—to him she 
became more utterly despicable with every 
word that fell from her. 

“ And may I now ask the nature of this testi 
mony that you kept back?” he eaid, 

“Yes, I have no objection to your knowing 
it. Onthe night of Sir Ropert’s death, and 
after Mr. Selwin and Dr. Cartwright had lefi 
him, I was just on the point of coming down- 
stairs—I slept on the next floor—when I sa¥ 
Lady Ingram going into his room, She only 
stayed about three minutes, and when she cawé 
out she had a paper in her hand. I went back to 
my chamber, thinkivg that if the patient 
wanted anything his wife would have d 
me, and the circumstance would have left 9 
ae on my memory but for after events, 
an 


Please say I won't 








if you had been made of stone instead of flesh 


quired of Mr, Denver when they reashed the 
cottage. 


the fact of Lady Ingram declaring that 
she never entered her husband’s rcom from 
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ime she left Dr. Cartwright there till the 
shee of the baronet’s death.” ; 

Miss Pedley had hardly finished speakin, 
when the door opened, and Maud and Mild 
entered—the latter very pale, and Mand herself 
not 0 insouciante as usual. 

« We have received a formal summons from 
Captain Ingram to appear—at least, Mildred 
has, and I have come as @ sort of bodyguard, 
she said, closing the door, and then turning up 
the gas, which had heretofore been rather low. 
«Js there anything serious the matter ?” she 
added, in a different tone,on observing the 
expression of the soldier’s face. _ " 

“Something very serioas indeed,” he 
answered, gravely, and his hand, as he put it 
ap to stroke his moustache, was trembling. 
“[ wish to ask a question on which the whole 
happiness of my life depends, and it is neces. 
sary that I should first state I do it under 
compulsion ”—he looked across at Miss Pedley, 
who returned his glance with perfect steadi- 


688. 7 
2 “It “concerns the lady I know as Miss 
Mildred Denver,”’ he continued, ‘' and the only 
rightI can allege for demanding an answer is 
that I have asked her to become my wife. 
Miss Pedley has this evening informed me 
that I have been deceived with regard to her 
identity, and that she is, in reality, my cousin's 
widow, Lady Ingram.” 

After he ceased speaking there was an 
intense silence. To him it seemed like hours, 
although, in reality, it lasted but a few minutes. 
Then it became unbearable, and he went over 
¢o Mildred’s side and caught her hands, 

“ Why are you silent? Why don’t you con- 
tradict this?’’ he cried, with vehement pas- 
sion. “ You have only to say one word, and I 
will believe it, though all the world swore it 
was false! Mildred, Mildred, don’t you 
anderstand what my love is, and that my faith 
is equally strong ?”’ 

She tore her hands from his grasp, and 
<overed her face with them, her whole frame 
shaken by the violence of her emotion. He 
watched her, a curious gray pallor making 
itself visible through the bronze of his com- 


“You see,” observed Miss Pedley, with a 
triumphant sneer, ‘she is unable to deny the 
éruth of my words.” 

‘Is this so, Mildred? Are you indeed the 
‘woman who robbed me of my heritage?” 

t eg uttered a low cry and flung herself at his 
Cr 

“Not that—not that!” she cried. ‘‘I am 
your cousin’s widow, and I confess I have 
allowed you wilfully to remain in ignorance of 


it, but ithas been for a good purpose. IfI have 


erred forgive me.” 
He stepped back, every drop of blood for- 
his face—white even to the lips, His 
agony was pitifal to witness. He had loved 
80 well, trusted her so implicitly, and now, 
dann stmiesion, che had deceived him. 
. of Louisa ey’s story were true, 
at followed that the rest comnt be. r 
_ Don’t judge me yet—listen to my explana- 
Hot > sare Cok a me to act as 
one!” she entreated, piteously, but 
be shook his head. aioe 
Nothing that you conld urgs in extenuation 
make any difference, 1 believedin you, 
and you have betrayed my faith—that admits 
no justification, and it would only prolong 
eaiatal scene if you were to attempt it. I 
hot reproach you—I claim no right of any 
“ort, I only return to a belief I held ten years 
$g0—that all women are heartless coquettes 
who live simply for admiration, and would sell 
‘h Soule—if they had any—for the sake of 
Foo they worship !”” 
nite could have exceeded the caustic 
tok aren of his words, or the scathing con- 
der Bt lighting up his dark eyes, more hopeless 
Suen the loudest denunciations. Mildred 
ss Ctively felt that any appeal would be as 
with to move him as an attempt to melt 
7 tears a granite rock, 
wy Denver started forward, her cheeks 
Ushed, her bosom heaving. : 


° 





“ Colonel Ingram, you have no right to say 
such things. If you must blame anyone let 
it be me, for it is my fault that this deception 
has been practised. Mildred only consented 
to it because I entreated her so strongly.’’ 

“ You are quite right to try and defend your 
friend, Miss Denver, and I admire you for it, 
but I really think Lady Ingram is old enough 
and experienced enough to judge for herself, 
and so you must forgive me if I venture to 
doubt yourword. Before I go I wish to thank 
you and your father for your kind hospitality, 
which I am afraid I shali have no opportunity 
of repaying, for I intend leaving England to- 
morrow, and probably shall never see its shores 
agsia. Gaal tne, Lady Ingram. You need 
have no fear of any attempt being made on 
my part to wrest from you the money you 
have sinned so grievously to obtain.” 

He dare not look at her again, for at the 
sight of that fair, imploring face a great wave 
of love came rushing over him, impeliing him 
to forget her baseness, her frailty —toremember 
only that she was the one woman in the world, 
and risk everything for the sake of holding her 
in his arms, pressing his lips against hers.- The 
temptation was strong, buthonour wasstronger, 
and he conquered. 

He went out into the moonlight like a man 
who flees from something that has a deadly 
terror for him, and never slackened his pace 
till he got back to his hotel. He tried to stifle 
thought, and to occupy himself only with his 
future plans, for reflection was maddening; 
but in — of all his vay ite —_ itself 
upon him, bringing every detail of his acquaint- 
ance with Mildred back to his memory with 
the most vivid distinctness. Much that had 
seemed obscure to him in the past—her reti- 
cence concerning herself, and utter silence re- 
garning her former life—was so perfectly in- 
felligible by the light of these later events, as 
well as that sentence of Maud’s he had chanced 
to overhear when she said,— 

‘It would really be only a justifiable revenge 
on your part if you were to make him fall in 
love with you, and then laugh at him,” 

The meaning of the words was clear enough 
now. Well, between them they had fooled him 
to the top of his bent, and there was nothing 
left for him but to bear the consequence with 
the best grace he might, only he had loved her 
so, and the discovery of her unworthiness was 
bitterer than death itself. 

The strong man who had faced so many foes 
with alaugh cn his lips, and whose courage 
had become a proverb in his regiment, hid his 
face in bis hands, and a groan that was almost 
asob burst from him. Then he rose and 
stamped his foot angrily on the ground. 

‘She bas made a fool of me, but that is no 
reason that I should make a fool of myself,” he 
exclaimed, aloud. “I have still my profession 
left, and there is not a woman in the world 
worth breaking one’s heart over.” 

Easy enough to say, but difficult to believe. 
Action of some sort was a necessity to him, so 
he packed bis portmanteau, rang the bell, and 
ordered a dog-cart to be got ready, and then 
drove off in it towards London, where he 
arrived in the middle of the night, and went 
straight to the Charing Cross Hotel. Goin, 
to bed was of course ont of the question, an 
the morning light found him pacing restlessly 
up and down his apartments, and only paus- 
ing every now and then to consult a “ Brad- 
shaw,” and decide on what should be his route 
to Italy. His leave of absence had not yet ex- 
pired, and he resolved to spend the interval 
roaming about the Continent and endeavour- 
ing to dull pain by constant change and ex- 
citement—whether he would succeed was a 
question he did not stay to consider. And so, 
the next morning, he went to Dover, and em- 
barked from thence in the belief that this fare- 
well to his native land was destined to be his 


last. 
(To be continued.) 
To the generous ‘mind the heaviest debt is 
that of gra‘itude when it is not in our power 
tor pay it, 








THE MYSTERY OF ALANDYKE. 


(Continued from page 126.) 
CHAPTER XVI. 

In the quiet of that sweet August evening 
Helena Stuart crept back to the stately home 
she had left so strangely. She had lived at 
Alandyke not quite three months. Already she 
had been away from it almost double the time 
of her sojourn there, and yet as she turned 
aside from the shrubbery to the door leading 
to the private staircase, it seemed to Nell that 
she was going home. 

She never thought of what reception awaited 
her ; the idea that scorn and contempt might 
be her portion never occurred to her. She 
knew that Sir Jocelyn and his sister-in-law 
were away ; the nurse was now the paramount 
authority at Alandyke, and with her she had 
ever been a favourite. No fear that she would 
refuse to let her see the sick child who moaned 
for her. 

Up the stairs she went slowly, and yet with 
a light, springing step, down the long passages 
till she came to the nursery door. She opened it 
noiselessly and creptin. Already the shadow 
of coming trouble rested on the whilom cheer- 
ful room. Mab had been hastily removed at 
first thought of her sister’s danger. Adela's 
white bed stood alone in the spot where the 
twin cribs had been. The nurse sat in a low 
chair near it ; a table full of all the parapher- 
nalia attendant on illness was at the foot of 
the bed, and by it stood an elderly, man—no 
other than the medical celebrity of the district 
—who had been summoned in hot haste from 
Wharton. 

As in a dream afterwards Nell remembered 
to have noticed all this at the time. She saw 
but one face—the white, pinched, childish 
face she had known so rosy and joyous, which 
lay so wearily on the pillows, the dark eyes 
open ss though waiting, as though expecting 
someone. 

“‘T want father! ’’ Nell heard the little voice 
say, plaintively. ‘ Why doesn’t he come? I 
want him badly.” ; 

‘* He will come, dear,” said the nurse, bend- 
ing over her. ‘He will come soon.” 

‘I want him now,’ said Adela, sadly. “ He'd 
bring dear Miss Stuart!” the dark eyes turned 
to the doctor. ‘‘He said we should never see 
her om Bat don’t you think he'd send her 
now Iam so ill?” 

The doctor turned to the nurse irritably 
enough. 

“ Why haven’t you sent for the young lady ? 
Don’t you see it might save the child's life? 
No father in the world would deny a child’s 
wish when she was so ill as this! ”’ 

‘I'd send directly, doctor, if I could,” replied 
the nurse, meekly ; ‘‘ bat no one knows where 
Miss Stuart is. There’s many say she’s dead. 
I believe the master thinks so himself.” 

There was a movement, A little figure 
stood at nurse’s side — a little creature 
in a plain black dress (she had taken off the 
scarlet shawl before she entered the sick room), 
her soft brown hair curling in short rings oa 
her forehead. ‘ 

‘*IT have come back,” she said, simply. 

‘¢ You will let me stay with Adela, won't you, 
nurse? I don’tthink Sir Jocelyn would mind. 
I can go away directly she is better.” 
Bat before the nurse could answer the ques- 
tionseemed settled. At first sound of that well- 
remembered voice a change passed over the 
face of the little patient. She put out her 
arms, and as Nell went forward and gathered 
the child to her heart those whostood by knew 
that had they wished it ever so the commonest 
humanity would prevent their parting the gir! 
and the little child who clung to her in such 
boundless love, Five minutes more and the 
dark eyes closed peacefully—the refreshing 
sleep the doctor had almost despaired of had 
come at last. 

He looked at the nurse, and she followed 
him into the outer room. There wasas'range 
mistiness about her eyes, 
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“Ww se thats la - 7 P ing. Your child isasteep, and this sleep may A man having written to another in a rage, 
it a b donary vie bw, was governess here | be the saving of her life,” and called him.an ass, the maligned man wrote 


in the spring. Themester took a dislike to 
her, and she divappeared.” 

“ Disappeared!” 

‘Ave, sir! Pwas the last person who saw 
her, “froevber-on the stairs one evening In 
Warch,.avé she told me she was going to 
someair ithe garden.. From that night to 
this T'bave never seen Her.” 

«Sie has been ill; probably. She looksvery 


«Yee, sit; now you mention it I cansee she's 
; She's mér, arid her beattiful’hair 
has been cut short.” 

* ¥ow have Heatd trom Lady Daryl?” 

‘MBy lady ienot conting, sir, She says she 
ja-ot wed to-ilmess, and ites 
We- a yee Be tee 
honseFesper ‘sent it-off two days ago. now 
weealoelated he might be-heretonight. But, 
there; iPRe’s too late, he’d better vot have come. 
Mise Adele is just the light of his eyes.” 

‘I don't think he will. be tcolate. This 
sleep may~do.woners, If the child rallies 
Moe Steart wilt have saved her life.” 

Nearse: hesitated. 

“And you don't think the master Il be hard 
oveme; sit, for disobeying him?” 

“ Disoheying him !” 

“Before she left Alandyke he tolké me Miss 
Stuart was notto see the children again. The 
master's a‘herd man, sir. He sent rr Rm 
old nerse, who had brought up Lady A 


froura baby, jast because shecro his rules, 
He's never let (se cross the threshold 
since. And site the fadfes dearly, for 
vpeir mother's sake.” 


‘+I will take all blame!” said the-Doctor, 
shortly: “He mut have strange ideas to 
object to Misa Stuart. She leoks little more 
viyan-e child’herself.”’ 

They went back to the nursery; buat the 
Hivtle tavalid still slept peacefully. 

“You will be eramped to death,’ said Dr. 
Gates, to Nell; “and yet if you leave her she 
mmey wake, and this sleep is her only chance.” 

“T-witt stay,” she answered, in a sweet, low 
voice, 

The doctor fetched an eider-down ‘qailt of 
some vivid, searlethue and epread it over the 
two. He placed a-chair so as‘to au Nell’s 
tived feet, And then he Jooked at t ; and 
ai reita man little given to sach fancies, thought 
whats pictnrethey would haye made for an 
artist—the two faces on the one pillow, #0 
altkein theie delicate beauty, so great a con- 
trast inall else, Adela’s long, dark hair fell 
over Nell's shoulder, hiding her black dress; 
indeed, all of the little governess which the 
bright quilt Jeft visible was her gentle face and 
emall, lily-white-hand. 

“You had better not go in ” he said 
to-nurse, “ It only risks w: the child. 
Mies Stuart.ean call you if she roses. For 
my part F should advise you ‘to-go to bed. 
ae been ap two nights, and- must need 
read. 

Tt was past two. The doctor had an- 
nounced his intention of remaining till morn- 
ing; s0- nurse thought she might venture on 
obeying his advice. And she went off to lay 

down by Mab, whoce flushed, rosy ehéeks-and 
regular breathing contrasted so greatly with 
her sister's. 


Barely helfem-heur, and a hushed sound 
was heard through that anxious houschold. 
Dr. Gates @istinguished the noise of wheels, 
the opetiing of the grand entrance. He knew 
by instinct that Sir Joeslyn had arrived, and 
he went downstairs to meet him. They were 
old acquaintances, for Dr. Gates had attended 
Lady Alberta in ber last iliness. It struck 
bim, as he leaked at the baronet’s atern-set 
face, that‘his child’s danger moved him more 
heavily-even than her mother’s logs, 

“i pose it is over?” said Sir Jocelyn. 
“T am toolate,-and you have come to break 
it to me.” 

*'Tabould not have hurried to bring you 
such news,” replied the physician, oh 


“ Ave you sure it isnot theslesp of death? 
**T am positive.” 
Sir Jocelyn sank into a chair. 
“Thave travelled night and day since the 
news reached me. [thought stte was doomed 
—that the curse of these who despoil the 
fatherless had fallen-on her.” 
“My dear sir” inexpressibly shocked, 
‘“what camyou be-thinking of? Your child's 
danger has set _— dreaming.” 

Sir Jocelyn shook his head. 
“Tris quite trne;” he said, slowly. ‘‘ For 
five ‘weary years I have feared the curre, and 
I always knew it would fall on Adela, since 
she was my elder child—the heiress of Alan- 
dyke as they called her in mockery.” 
(To be continued.) 








FPACETL&. 


‘“Wuar is a house without a baby?” asked a 
lady writer, and an old bachelor editor replied, 
‘It is comparatively quiet.” 


A cuntieman having objected to his wife's 
attending a public balJ,'she snappiehly said :— 
‘Pll goif I-see fit.” “Very well; bat. yon’ll 
see. fits if you go!” was-the crasty reply. 


Ox of the sufferers by a late. railway acci- 
dent was rushing wildly about, when someone 
asked ifhe was hurt. ‘No, he esid, ‘‘but I 
can’t find my uinbrelfa.” 

A maker of musical instruments, having just 
finished a double jbass, rubbed hia hands with 
satisfaction, but.on standing the instrument on 
end he heard a rattling noise, and looking 
through one of the apertures, he ruefully ex- 
claimed : ‘What a fool-I am! I've left the 
glue-pot inside !” 


A trrmer girl sat gazing fixedly at the new 
bonnet of one. of her mother’s visitors until 
the caller smilingly asked : ‘Do you like it, 
my dear?” The child innocently replied : 
‘*Yea, Ido. Mamma and Aunt Milly said it 
b= a perfect fright, but it doesn’t frighten me 
a 9 


A Few days ago two persons were heard dis- 
puting as tothe meaning of the word ‘‘lam- 
poon.” The one accused the other of never 
having heard of the word before. “ What! 
Do you think I have never heard of lampoon- 
ing whales?” was the reply. 

“Poor man!” exclaimed a physician, as he 
approached the patient’s bed, he seems to be 
sufferipg from neuralgia.” ‘* You're mistaken,” 
said the sick man, “ Her name isn't neuralgia ; 
it’s Sophia, and we’ve only been married eix 
months.” 

A scHoot inspector asked a, small. pupil of 
what the surface of the. earth consists, and 
was promptly answered, ‘‘Land and water.” 
He varied the question slightly, that the fact 
might be impressed on the. boy’s mind, and 
asked, “What then do land and water 
make?” To which came the immediate 
response, ‘* Mud,” 

A max with a discoloured eye, upon being 
asked what had occasioned the marks, replied 
in the following pregnant sentences: “ Bruce 
had-recourse to the sword, Tell to a bow and 
arrow; but when a woman.strikes for liberty 
she uses anything she can lay her hands on. 
Flat-irons are the handiest things in our 
house!” 

Tae notion that language is a device to con. 
oeal thoughts finds its parallel in the idea that 
bad writing a by certain persons to 
hide their orthography, ‘ Your handwriting 
is very bad indeed,” said a gentleman toa 
college friend, who was more addicted to Loat- 
ing and cricketing than hard study; **you 
really ought to learn to write better.” ‘ Aye, 
aye,” responded the young man. It’s all very 
well for you to tell me that; but if I were to 
write better, people would be finding out how 





*‘ Toere is a change for the better this even 


I epell. 


back and signed his note, * Yours, frafernally 1” 

A THEOLOGICAL student, recently advertised ; 
‘‘ A pious young man wishes to obtain a. home 
in a respectable private family, where his 
moral deportment will be considered an 
equivalent for hia board. and lodging. Refer. 
enges required,” 


Tas Deransst Sror.—' My dear,” said a 
sentimental wife, ‘home, you krow, is the 
dearest spot on earth.” “ Well, yes,” said 
the practical husband, “it does cost avont 
twice as much as any other epot.” 


‘‘Trern your mistress that I have torn the , 
curtain,” said a gentleman to the chamber. 
maid of his lodging-house. ‘* Very well, sir; 
missis will put it down to the rent.” 


Rarsen Mixep.—A temperance lecturer 
lately said: ‘* Would you believe, fellow. 
citizens, that a woman died near where I wag 
speaking on Thursday evening in a hortible 
state of intoxication? ’’ 

“Don’t you think your new schoolmaster 
is agreat boon?” said a lady to a rbarp little 
boy. He scratched his head a moment, ang 
then brightenivg up, he said: “A boon? 0, 
yes, @ ba-boon fF” 


A youna widow was asked why she was 
going to wed soseon after the death of her 
firat husband, ‘‘Ob,la!” said she, ‘I doit 
te. prevent fretting myself to death on accound 
of dear Tom!”’ 


Tx famous French painter David made one 
of his pictures for the salon with the figure of 
® magnificent prancing horse, It waa all the 
rage. One day, as David passed along the 
gallery, he saw a sturdy farmer laughing 
heartily at the picture. “ Whatare you laugh. 
ing at?’ inquired the painter. ‘*I am think. 
ing of the imbecile who drew that horse,” te- 
plied the-farmer. ‘ Only a fool,” heobserved, 
“*would be ignorant of the fact that a horse 
never foams unless he has a bit in his mouth” 
David had the picture taken down. 

“ Sez here, sir,” said a philanthropist to 
seedy-looking tramp. ‘* This is the third time 
you have asked for help this week.” “ I ‘know 
it.” ‘* There is no need of any one getting so 
low down as you seemed to havo reached, | 
was careful early in life to keep something laid 
by for a rainy day. I don't see why other 
people can't do the same thing, and live within 
their means.” ‘It is easy enough to advise 
people to live within their means,” replied the 
tramp; ‘ but the trouble is to find the means 
to live within. ‘That's what I’m after now,” 
Hoe got another shilling, 


A partne robbery was perpetrated the other 
day in grocer’s shop. A stranger askeduthe 
apprentice, who was alone in the shop, fors 
pound oftreacle, When the young man aaked 
what he should put it in, the stranger.took of 
his hat and told him to put it into that. The 
unsuspecting apprentice smilingly complied, 
but he had scarcely filled the hat whan it) wet 
suddenly ors on his head. The strangt 
then proceeded to clear out the till. The poet 
apprentice, who bad great diffionlty in getting 
rid of the hat and the sticky matter which 
covered his face, shouted for help, but: the 
robber by this time had got clear away. 


“Fisninc For Comprrments,”? — Mercury 
wished very much to know in what estimation 
he was held by men. He concealed his god- 
head, and went toa sculptor. Here he saws 
statue of Jupiter, and asked the artist what 
was the price of it—‘ A drachma,” wasth® 
answer. Mercury laughed.—‘ And this Jano?” 
— Aboutthe same.” At last he saw his owd 
image, and thought to himself, “Iam the 
messenger of the gods; all —_ comes from 
mé; men must put ahigh value on me.—And 
this god here”’ pointing to his own im 
“how dear is he?”—“That one?” said the 
artist. “ Why, if you buy the other two, you 
shall have that oneintothe bargain.” Meroaty 





tock himself off, 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Taz Queen will remaia in Scotland until 
neatly tne. end of June. Ascos falls rather 
iater than usvial this year, and for years past 
Her Majesty. has made it a rule to keep away 
from Windsor during the race-week. Some 
sarpriae is; expressed almost every year by 
pepe who do not know the motives that 
vuvern-so-many actions of the Court that the 
Queen does not pot the Castle at the disposal 
of- the Prince-of Wales for Ascot. The Queen, 
twey may rest assured, has reason for not 
preaking through her rules, 


Tax Dvuxm or Epinsures, accompanied by 
Cap’ain Fellowes, landed at Portsmouth Dock- 
vatd on Tuesday, May 13. His Royal High- 
ess left for Victoria by the ordinary 11 a.m. 
train, to which a saloon carriage was attached. 
Toe Dake arrived at, Clarence House, St. 
James's, and then proceeded to the Admiralty. 
Hig Royal Highness left town in the eveving 
to.join. the Dachess at Hastwell Park. 


Ox Wednesday, May 14, at the Oratory, 
Brampton, was solemnized the marriage o 
Mr. Charles Weld-Blundell, of Ince Hall, Lan- 
cashize, with Charlotte Catherine Marcia, 
eldest daughter of the late Hon. Charles P. 
d’Arey Lane-Fox. The ceremony took place 
at.eleven o'clock, the bride arriving punotually 
at that, hour with Mr. George Lane-Fox, who 
afterwards gave her away. She was met jast 
inside the entrance of the church by her eight 
bridesmaids, and the bridal procession passed 
abonce tothe space in front of the sanctuary, 
where the bridegroom, accompanied by his 
heather, Mr. Henry Weld-Blundell, as best 
man, awaited the bride. 

The bride's dress was extremely handsome. 
Th was composed of rich cream-white satin, 
made with a very long train; the lace tablier 
spa*kled'with crystal bead embroidery, and the 
owdiee was trimmed with orange blossoms. 
A wreath of the same flowers was covered by a 
fine tatle veil ; and her ornaments, which were 
of pearls and: diamonds, included a splendid 
diamond necklace and pendant. The brides- 
maids looked well in pretty dresses of cream 
French cashmere and wide Edelweiss lace, 
with eream.satin hate and feather aigrettes to 
match. Each wore a gold double horseshoe 
brooch; the gift of the bridegroom, aud carried 
& bouquet of red and white flowers. 


Tue wedding of the Hereditary Prince of 
Anhalt, to Princess Elizabeth of Hease (not the 
Darmatadt family) at Rumpenheim will, it is 
‘aid, be attended by the Empress of Russia, 
the Kings and Qaeens of Greece and Denmark, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Grand 
Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
the Grand Dake of Hesse, the Prince of Bul- 
saria, and the Dake and Duchess of Nassau- 


Tur culminating event of the Dublin season 
was the Fancy Ball given by Mrs. Vincent 
Jackson, on May 9, in her town residence, 

ion-square, This residence, lately the 
mansion of the Right Hop, Viscount Gort, 
hae, sinceite acquisition by its present owner, 
been beautifully refitted and furnished, and 
Was filled by a brilliant and fashionable ‘crowd 
of over four hundred persons. ; 
The costumes were varied, and conspicuous ; 
an them was that of the hostess, who ap- 
S as the Queen of Diamonds, in a dress 

White-and gold brocade, 
€ems, 

A wonderful “ make up”? was that of Miss 
of tt 1 Who pergonated the Assyrian Priestess 
ike a, a. ne, whit wes somewhat 
, nimated Egyptian mummy, was 
qd from the well-known coloured iitustee. 
. n in Layard’s Nineveb, all the hieroglyphic 
— being faithfally and minutely repro- 
bo bey hand-painting. She wore the Assy- 
ho. enidress and a complete set of Assyrian 
— wit taken from a tomb near Nineveh, 

Which possibly may have been worn at 


80 
Babel under the shadow of the Tower of 


sparkling with 


Hovsenorp Expenses oF THe Britisn Prorrs. 
The thirty-five millions: of British people 
annually consume upwards of 300,000,000 
quartern loaves, $3,009,000 ewt. of potatoes, 
17,000,000 cwt. of vegetahles, 30,000,000 cwwt. of 
meat, 709,000,000 lbs, of fish, 5,000,000. owt..of 
butter, 2,000,000,000 lbs, of sugar, 170,000,000 
Ibs. of tes, 1,000,000,000 gallons of beer, 
37,000,000 gations cf spirits, and 14,000,000 
gallons of wine, the tota! cost to the consumers 
being about £500,000,009, or if we take the net 
or national expenditure about. £349,000,000. 
Within the last forty years there has been an 
enormous increase in the consumption of 
articles of food and drink in the United King- 
dom. Next to the expenditure for food and 
drink comes the expenditure on articles of 
dress, principally consisting in cotton, wool, 
linen, and siik, in boots, shoes, and hats, as 
well as in gold and tilver ornaments and 
jewellery, involving an expenditure of well- 
nigh £148,600,000 gross, or £125,000,000° net or 
real value. The house expenditure comprises 


fiabout £72,000,000 for bouse rent, some 


£11,000,000 for furniture, estimating only the 
value of annus! additions, £15,000,000 for coal, 
£14,000,000 for gas, and £5,000;000 for water, 
making in all £17,000,000. Then there is the 
expenditure in tobacco, amounting to some 
£13,000,000 gross, but only £3,000,000 net value. 
And after this there are.expenses for-educa- 
tion, literature, newspapers, church and chapel, 
charity, amusements, travelling, taxes, aud 
cost of distribution, the grand total being 
£880,000,000. gross, and. £683,000,000 net per 
annum.—Leisure Hour. 





‘ GEMS, 


A man's wisdom is his best friend, folly his 
worst enemy 

Faxcr rans most foriously when a guilty 
conscience drives it. 

One ungrateful man does an injary to.all 
who stand in need of aid. 

Jeatousy is the sentiment of poverty, but 
envy is the instinct of theft. 

Ir isnot. cowardly to yield to necessity, nor 
coursgeons to stand ent against it. 

To what slight and poor beginnings may not 
the greatest results be traced back, even by 
our own imperfect knowledge ! 

Fink feelings, without vigour of reason, are in 
the situation of the extreme feathers of & pea- 
cock’s tail—drageing in the mnd. 





HOUSEEOLD TREASURES. 


Fruit-Eative.—The proper time for eating 
frnits of every description is half-an-hour 
before breakfast and dinner ; and if in their 
ripe, raw, natural, and fresh state, the acid 
which their juices contain, and which is their 
healthfal quality, is at once absorbed and 
carried iy its strength into the circulation. 

To Prepanz AN Eae ror an Ixvatip.—Beat 
an egg toa froth; add sensoning to the taste; 
then steam until thoroughly warmed through, 
but not hardened; This will take about two, 
minutes. An egg preparedin this way will not 
distress even a very sensitive stomach. 
Huntixepon Puppine.—One pint of milk and 
half a a of rice, put into a tin and set 
in a pot.nearly half full of boiling water; kee 
the water boiling until the rice is: steamed a 
enough to yield when pressed with the thumb 
and finger ; then add the yolks of two eggs, a 
small lamp of butter, and the grated rind of a 
lemon; turn into a pudding-dish, beat the 
whites to # stiff froth, and stir in three ounces 
of sugar and the juice of the lemon; spread 
this frosting on the puddéng, and put into the 





e thourand years ago. 


oven to brown, 


Fuivips AND Far.—The* removal of surplus 
fat from the body by appropriate means natz- 
rally forms a sdbject of futerest to the 
well-to-do classes, Various medtfications of 
solid diet having had their day, the: consump- 
tion of fluids is now undergoing regalatiow in 
respect of quantity among those who fiad their 
own presence insupportable. There-is some~- 
thing in this theory, inasmuch se liquids, 
merely as such, materially aid the digestion 
and absorption of the food with which they are 
taken, Again, several of the fluids in most 
common use are, directly or indirectly, fat- 
forming. Thus cocoa contains a-vety large 
proportion of fat, coftes a considerable amount 
along with amyloid substances, which are also 
represented in tea to a much smaller extent, 
and ‘whieh readily pass by chemical decompo- 
sition into the form of fat, Beer, wine, and 
spirit are all fattening, partly in consequence 
of their raccharine and starchy constituents, 
and partly from their tendency to binder ex- 
cretion of waste products of food, and, when 
acting on any but a languid frame, to hurry 
and toalur that methodical oxidation by the 
blood on whieh the maintenance of sound 
tissue-depends. General opinion, we aresure, 
will bear us out in saying that when the solids 
consumed are moderate in amount and diges- 
tible, and when the flaid is merely ftuid, not 
fatty or amyloid in its composition, and. not 
stimulant, free. drinking will not influence 
obesity. Wecan call to mind heavy drinkers 
of water and regular consumers of ‘tea, mode- 
rate in diet otherwise, whose habits engendered 
not the slightest:tendency to corpulence. We 
should without hesitation recomménd their 
practice to the stout, and should rely for the 
| reduction of their bulk not on any further al- 
teration of their diet, which might easily be 
carried so far as to starve their more impor- 
tant tistues, but on the maintenance of regular 
and sufficient physical exercise.— Lancet. 

Movrnine Frowers,—Carious indeed is the 
part which flowers are made to play in our 
ceremonialigm; but if they have been held 
essential to the proper o of the 
marriage rites, when joy is supposed’ to reign 
triamphent, we now see them in death, em- 
blems of profound sorrow. Never previously, 
perhaps, have flowers formed a more pro- 
minent feature in the absequies of death than 
was evidenced in Paris, 09 the oaeasion of the 
funeral of that distinguished maa who was 
among the most illustrious of French states- 
men. When we read of three huge waggon- 
loads of floral devices, and even larger quan'i- 
ties carried by the numerous depniations in 
the procession, we may well ask whether 
modern public fanerals are notin danger of be- 
coming transformed into popular celebrations 
atthe shrine-of Flora. Hi wascomputed that 
two hundred and fifty thousand francs were 
spent for flawers.on the Boulevards alone, and 
that even more than that sum was expended 
in the flower market and amongst the gar- 
deners in theenvirons of Paris; one weelthy 
man spent four thousand francs in Coraica, 
and the greenhouses of opulent bourgeois were 
made to furnish animmensequota. Then,and 
no} least, the gardens of Nice were shorn of 
their flowers, which were sent by express to 
Paris that they might help ewellt im mountains 
of wreaths and bouquets the great volume of 
French mourning and sorrow. The French 
are a volatile people, and when.they grieve 
they do so in masses and with profound: in- 
tensity, jasb as when they rejoice they do so 
exuberantly. Englishmen, too, can mourn 
their illustrious dead, but though they make 
flowers emblemsof grief, respect and profound 
feeling, they will, we trust, never convert a 
public faneral into a monster floral demon- 
stration. For that and similar reasons, per- 
haps, France may just now prove ® more 
profitable Hlysinm for flower growers than 
Hogland is, but perhaps with us the demend 
for flowers, if less impulsive, is more enduring 
and discriminative, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. P.—The specific named is patented. 

B. W.—We cannot help you in the matter. 

T. A. A—Musical critics are not agreed upon the 
subject. 

V. F.—We have no confidence in any concern of the 
kind named. ° 

C. R.—Charles Reade, the recently-deceased novelist, 
was born in 1814. 

T. 0. D.—We have no personal knowledge of the com- 
pany named. 

C. B. M.—We can find no work of the kind. 


L. anpD M.—We do not encourage flirtation in any 
form. 


R. C.—The population of Vienna, Austria-Hungary, 
in 1880, was 1,103,857. 


R. R.—It is optional with the bride and groom to 
wear gloves or not. 


B. G.—To make birdlime, boil the best linseed oil for 
some hours, until it becomes a viscid paste. Birdlime 
may be procured at any bird-fancier’s. 


Atva.—l. Glycerine and lemon juice will soften 
and whiten the skin. 2. Good Friday, in 1963, fell on 
April 8rd. 


W. M.—It would be very wrong and very foolish for 
you to accept any man through fear of remaining un- 
married. Your mother can give you good advice on 
this subject. 


G. V. 8.—You cannot marry again until you firat 
obtain a divorce from your husband. If your account 
of him is correct you can easily obtain a divorce. 


Cc. R.—1. We know of no recipes that would serve your 
purpose. 2. We can form no estimate of the value of 
such an article. nor can we suggest anything practic- 
able in relation to it. 


E..ie.—Persevere in your efforts to get your boy to 
learn a trade or business of some kind. Once 
interested in his occupation, he would undoubtedly do 
well. 


C. P.—1. There is nothing that will prevent the 
growth of superfluous hair. 2. If it is removed it will 
eh , and be thicker and coarser than before. 

e 


T. L.—We have nothing to suggest to you. Our 
advice is to consult your parents before taking so im- 
portant a step. If you do not, a life of misery may be 
your punishment. 


8. P. V.—If you are discreet and constant you will 
gain the consent of your parents. You are too young 
yet to think of marriage. A couple of years will solve 
all your troubles. 


Auicr 0.—No one can compel you to marry without 
your consent. Your situation is a very trying one. 
When a mistake is once made it is hard to retrieve it. 
You can hold property in your maiden name. 


Carges.—The Lancet informs a correspondent that 
“the possibility, nay the certainty in many cases, of 
flies being a medium of infection, especially in warm 
climates, has been repeatedly pointed out, though per- 
haps the fact is not sufficiently borne in mind.” 


E. W. W.—The album of the Bank of England in 
which aa of counterfeits are preserved has three 
notes which passed through the Chicago fire. Though 
they are burnt to a crisp, black ash, the paper is 
scareely broken. and the engraving is as clear as new. 


W. S. D.—We know of nothing that will t the 
trouble of which you complain, except constant care to 
keep the cells or cups of the bat If the 


sediment to which you refer is allowed to accumulate, 
= = be — impossible to remove it without injury 
© the ce 


A. M. G.—To make blacking without geting, take 
of treacle, four ounces; lampblack, half an ounce; 
ey a tablespoonful; eggs, two ; olive oil, a teaspoon- 

; turpentine, a teaspoonful. Mix well. Apply with 
& sponge, without polishing. 


P. H. M.—To extract grease from stone or marble, 
take of soft soap, one part ; Fuller’s earth, two parts ; 
potash, one | og Mix with bo’ water. Lay the 
mixture on the spots, and let it remain for a few 
hours, 

Frep.—You are none too old to marry a young lad 
of twenty, and we advise you to press your suit with 
courage and discretion. Do not neglect any of those 
agreeable attentions which render a man acceptable to 
alady. When a man 8 a-wooing, he should give 
himself a holiday, and assume holiday attire and 
manners ; above all, take the earliest g: opportunity 
ene Girls like a man who knows his own 


ALBAN H.—The few squares that existed in London 
antecedent to 1770 were rather sheep- walks, paddocks 
and aged gen than anything else. Grosvenor- 
square, fen with a wooden ra ng, which was in- 
terrupted by lumpish brick piers at intervals, partook 
more of the character of a pond than a parterre ; and 
as for Hanover-square, it had very much the air of a 
sorry cow-yard, where rough: assembled daily, playing 
at hueselcap up to their ankles in mire. Caren aieh - 
square was then for the first time dignified with a 





statue, in the modern uniform of the Guards, mounted 
on an antique charger richly gilt and burnished ; and 
Red Lion-square, evidently so called from the sign of an 
ale shop at the corner, p ted the appen- 
dages of ill-constructed watch-houses at either end, 
with an ungainly naked obelisk in the centre, which, 
by-the-by, was understood to be the site of Uliver 
Cromwell's reinterment. St. James’s Park abounded 
in apple trees, which Pepys mentions having laid under 
contribution by stealth, while Charles and his Queen 
were actually walking within sight of him. 


W. D.—In the circumstances in which you are placed 
ou should be very reserved and discreet. Your mother 
A your best adviser, and it is your duty to tell her all. 
It you act tean assistance of your parents, your 








R. M.—Do not act hastily. There are still sixteen 
months to e’'apse before your betrothed will claim his 
bride, and you may discover that you are more deeply 
in love than you suppore. Young people are often 
taken in their estimate of their affections. 


Harrre.—As your beau is very young, and without 
the means to marry, do not encourage him, especially 
as his parents do not favour an early marriage. It 
would be better to retain your freedom and accept other 
company, as the chances of your g the young 
man in question do not appear to us to be very great. 


L. H.—The female portion of the population of the 
globe is estimated to be somewhat greater than the 
male. Statistics of civilized countries show that there 
is a slightly greater number of births of females than of 
males. Some authorities place the number as h gh as 
ten, others as low as one per cent. 


TRUE AS THE CHANGELESS STARS, 


We have plighted our vows of love, 
And the solemn pledge is given, 
And the angel of our lives 
Hath written those words in Heaven, 
We may not know the fate 
The future years shall bring, 
But we need not fear the worst, 
While to our love we cling. 


Our hearts and our lives are joined 
With a bond so strong and sure, 
Let fate be dark or fair, 
It will for aye endure. 
For, true as the changeless stars 
That spangle the arch of ni,ht, 
Our love, so warm and pure, 
Shall beam for ever bright. 
F. E. H. 


F. W.—1. Black and white are as fashionable as any- 
thing, because both make a good background. 2. 
Peacocks’ eyes or feathers are mingled with fine flowers 
or ostrich feather pompons for millinery garniture. 
Wheat, oats, grasses, and h are also profusely 
used, while humming birds and butterflies are wired to 
have the effect of hovering over brilliant blossoms. 


W. F. H.—Terra cotta is a soft, porous kind of 
earthenware, much made into ornaments It is some- 
times, but not usually, — Many busts and little 
statues are made of it. It was employed bythe ancient 
Greeks and Egyptians in the manufacture of statua 
and other objects. The colour is usually a red or buff, 
The Romans also used it, moulding it into lamp», urns, 





&c. Itis an important manufacture in England and 
France. 
F. L. —1. To make cream cakes, take half-a- 


pint of boiling water, one pint of flour mixed well 
tegether with a quarter of-a-pound of butter, and six 
eggs beaten light. Bake the cakes s»)as to fill them 
with the custard when they are done. Anothtr rec'pe 
is this :—One pound of sifted flour, one pound of tug:r, 
half a-pint of cream, five eggs beaten light, one wine- 
glassful of mixed wine and rose water, one nutmeg, one 
teaspoonful of saleratus in a cup of cream. Mix the 
eggs with the creamed butter and sugar, and the cream, 
and then the flour, Put in the salaratus last. 


Cissy.—Why not speak to your parents and get them 
to assist you in ascertaining the young gentleman’s 
intentions. This isthe proper thing todo. Girls are 
very foolish to sllow young men to monopolize their 
attention for anytime, without a distinct engagement 
with the full knowledge and consent of their parents. 
In this way they often lose excellent opportunities. 
Do not tolerate these danglers. Nineteen is young 
enough to marry. Twenty is a better age for a girl. 
The beauty of a high or low forehead is a matter of 
taste. Some likea high forehead, because it is sup- 
pose to indicate a superior intellect. 


A. M. F.—In order to earn money, it is necessary to 
know how to do or make sometbivg of value to others, 
If you are at school, we do no’ thirk that you can 
— the time or obtain the work by which to make 
the money needed. Think cver your abilities and 
accomplishments, and see if you cannot improve in 
some of them. Some girls can sew, crochet, knit, trim 
bonnets, make lace, embroider, make shirts, cook, 
wash, and iron, and perform all kinds of light house- 
work. You had better ask your mother if you cannot 
assist her in some way, and thus earn the money. Do 
not try to keep engthicg a secret from your mo:her. 


“F.8. T.—A very suitable and becoming dress for a 
young lady would be one made of white plain and 
brocaded crepe de chine. The basque ef the plain 
material, with a hanging loose vest of the brocaded 





crépe, edged around with Oriental lace, over which falls 
a fringe of pearl drops, wih a tiny shell at the top of 








each, ard caught at one side with Ottoman bands, 
The back also was trimmed with lace, with pearl drops, 
and the sleeves were puffed at the lower edge. The 
underskirt was of the plain material, with a flounce 
edged with Or'ental lace, over which fell the pearl 
drops. The long, full black drapery was of the plain 
goods, whi’e the front and sides were covered with the 
wide sashes of the brocade, placed one under the other, 
and high at the left side, they also being trimmed with 
the lace and pearls. 


Essa.—Friends and relatives are expected to call first. 
It is customary for friends and relatives of the newly- 
married couple to be invited by cards to call on certain 
reception days. Ata dancing-party all the guests are 
privileged to speak and dance without the formality of 
an introduction, although it is customary for the hos- 
tess to introduce those who are strangers to each other, 
Your write very well. 


P. C. J.—1. The article to which you refer is said to 
be very beneficial, though we do not recommend it or 
any other cosmetic. 2. We know of nothing that will 
cure redness of the nose. 8. The colour of the hair 
received is light brown. 4. Your letters are well formed, 
but the writing is much too heavy. 5. Yes; you could 
improve your handwriting greatly by constant practice, 
by the aid of a copy-book. 


C. L. 8.—You certainly have some reason to com- 
plain, but probably the young lady is ty of neglect 
and carelessness only. S-:e is probably very much 
diverted and engrossed in the society of her friends, 
who naturally are doing everything in their power to 
please her. She will explain everything t» your satis. 
faction on her return. At any rate, do not act rashly. 


Aza R.—We do not exactly understand your ques- 
tion, but give at a venture the following recipe:—To 
make common cider good for years, take the cider, 
when you think it will suite your taste, and put it into 
a quarter of a-pound of hops ; then put the bag with the 
hops into the kettle with the cider, and tie it fast to 
the handle so that the bag with the hops will not touch 
the bottom of the kettle ; scum off the cider wh'le 
have it on the fire, and after it has boiled a short time 
take it off the fire, and let it cool down lukewarm ; put 
it into a g00d sweet barrel, and add one pint of good 
brandy, bung it up, and it will keep ths same as you 
put it into your barrel for years. 


C. E. G.—1. To make chocolate cake, take one cupful of 
sugar, two eggs, half a cupful of butter, half a cupful 
of sweet milk,:two cupfuls of flour, half a teaspoonful 
of soda, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. To make 
the chocolate for the cake take one and a half cupfuls 
of brown sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, a table 
spoonful of flour, one teacup of le, a quarter of 8, 
teaspoonful of soda, Let these ingredients boil for fifteen 
minutes, and then stir in half a cake of chocolate ; boil 
until thick; flavour with vanilla,put it between the layers 
of the cake when it is cold. 2. In your. monogram you 
can use either of the letters referred to, or both. It is 
simply an abbreviation of a name, 


Rose Emuma.—l. It would be advisable to have no 
further dealings with a man possessing so little 
gallantry towards the fair sex. Visit your friend, and 
should you meet the objectionable party, treat him 
with frigid politeness. Do not judge the sterner sex 
by man, as there is doubtless many a young man 
in 7° ur circle of acquaintance who would be proud to 
call you his wife. 2. We can recommend no method by 
which superfluous hair may be removed except by 
plucking it out. 3. The money might be placed in 4 
savings’ bank where it will bear interest, or invested in 
city or government securities. 4. The lock of hair is of 
a light-brown colour. 5. You did perfeotly right in 
refusing to allow undue familarity, and the man should 
honour you for it, 


Mrvxa.—The colours you wear have a great deal to do 
with your apparent size. Thus, stout people dressed in 
bla*k and dar« hues look smaller, both in the street 
and in the house; and the dimensions of small people 
are so decreased that they appear like fairies and 
dwarfs. The optical effect of white and light colours is 
to enlarge all objects, and make a stout woman who 
dons them almost mountainous in her outlines; but 
she need not, for this reason, look dingy or dull, for the 
rich dark hues offered to her for selection are number- 
less. Greens and blues, in their various shades, até 
a than reds, giving an effect of repose and di 
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